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STANDARD PRICE LIST FOR GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT 








Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


. Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of a registered Captain. 

2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made pay- 
able to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 

3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat, lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased 
from National Headquarters. 

4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items enumerated in No. 3. 
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UNIFORMS 
Size Price Size Price 
Leee Cott cnc: scprentthorscscniel Ready Made 10-18 $3.50 Hats, Captains Serge. with Insignia...............0. 746-8 $3.50 
38-42 4.00 Belts, Web for Scout, with special buckle and 
ReadytoSew 10-18 2.75 NN cassia osceetesrarssininseorencce so voentaeceonsni reeds 28-38 ~—-.55 
38-42 3.25 ee en Rare ob 28-38 2.50 
Lk | Sse Ready Made 10-18 4.50 I NI NNR acccnccnasessecaccanicnsntoceainhisooenees 10-20 95 
38-42 5.00 Official khaki .................... ea Ee 38-42 1.75 
Ready toSew 10-18 3.75 Neckerchiefs, green, purple, dark blue. light blue, 
38-42 4.25 khaki, pale yellow, cardinal, black, yellow, each 40 

ne RET Ie Ready Made 10-18 2.00 Black, silk | stosseesnsesenesnsonsnesuneneenconeengnennansasaeuscasansaneneey 2.00 

38-42 2.50 -  Puttees, Women’s MINIS races oct jcc caasspscicarenenassiasecqutioon 3.00 

Ready toSew 10-18 1.50 Girl's SIZES esseesccssessnssssnssnsseescsecsenne seseeeeenestnsees 2.00 

38.42 2.00 COMGRE TARDE CADRE) ncn cnissncccssesitcccssesscces esseeeesnnnnsans 1.00 

Diacesens Ready Made 10-42 2.25 Sweater—Slip-over type .............. eossanennnenes sizes 34-38 6.50 
Oe A Oe pee ee ae a Te Kcuams ahiae on onder wn 750 

Norfolk Suits—Official, ready made, for officers: wail sadicinaaalts ious aie wane 8:50 
Scout Khaki, light weight...................scceee 34-42 7.00 Waterproof Capes, Girl's Sizes 6-16 7.00 
Officers Khaki, heavy weight......-.-csssessu 3442 19.00 Ns Aaa RRMA Sizes 15-19 10.50 
NN atic coecktgea secveoaicacscoshatxoesisiusecaauesssexstscaen 34-42 35.00 Waterproof Coats, Girl’s.....ssscccscsssessscssssseee Sizes 6-16 6.00 

I TN NINE cass cesnpsccscnsvavsenovcenssacoeenacvel 6%4-8 = 1.50 ES a a ERO A Sizes 15-19 8.00 

BADGES 
Price Price 

Attendance Stars *Medal of Merit—Dbromze..............cv-scsssssccsssssseesessessesesees 1.00 
a. , pen scope sane gad wir “= Proficiency Badges (See Handbook for list).............. as 

ie a scsi .25 — Gor an eee eee 15 

Flower Crests (See Handbook for list) ..............0000+ 15 ee ‘ 

*Life Saving Crosses 10K Gold (with safety catch pin)... 5.00 
Silver ...... z sis putsisinsnancacsneaiiaaiaty 1.75 Gold plate (with pendant) yb 
Bronze 1.50 Silver Plate (with pendant) 75 

PINS 
Price Price 

MN TIN acctacsnicberrseceseedonnsenalatanstoheestasnehcsastates esabecthaicaners . Lapels—G. S.—Bronze, for Officers only, pair............ 50 

Brownie Pin 3 I PN ig 5 access cicsseceecanecnvndcicsecebnteoscvocaronsocs 50 

Captain’s Pin = i 50 Tenderfoot Pins 

Committee Pin .. ae 75 10K Gold (with safety catch) 2.50 

*Community Service Pin....... 25 Gold Filled (with safety catch) ..........cscscsssesseseee Bb 

*Golden Eaglet sbincbapatascesdcasteisiearcmatent 1.50 Plain ach ueananagwieespiiaeionkskosenetesicaestsat ci 10 

INSIGNIA 
Price Price 
ARO E RENN Ty RENE OS oe Eee TCE arr 5 Hat Insignia (for Captain’s serge hat) ..............ececese0 50 
oe rhein £2 an Lapels—G. S. Embroidered, for Scouts, paiv.............. .20 
In S, cocccecece . 
Ex-Patrol Lata Chevron .30 Patrol Leader’s Chevron.. 25 








SPECIAL NOTE 
These prices are subject to change without notice. 


For Price List Flag Equipment See page 35 
* Sold Only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 
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LITERATURE 
Price Price 
Brownie Books $0.25 Patrol Register, each $0.15 
Blue Book of Rules (for field notebook) ...........:.sc0++« 25 Patrol System for Girl Guides 25 
Campward Ho! 75 Play (By Mrs. B, O. Edey), each 15 
Captain’s Field Notebook (envelope and pack of In lots of 10 or more 10 
fillers included) 1.25 Post Cards 2 for .05 
Cook Book—Special Girl Scout 49 Posters—Girl Scout—for special drive work................ ws) 
First Aid Book 50 Illustrating Scout Activities, 5 in set... 5.00 
General Edition sai 00 Semaphore and Morse Code Pocket Signal Charts, 15 
Woman’s Edition a 25 Lots of 10 or more 10 
Girl Guide Book of Games............--scssessessssnesseesnenneeneene 50 Scout Mastership 1.50 
Health Record Books, each 10 Troop Register Loose Leaf, provides complete rec- 
Per dozen nae 2D ords for 4 patrols. 2.00 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover. 1.00 Additional Sheets 
Flexible Cloth Cover. 75 Individual Record Sheets, each..............:+:00 03 
Introductory Training Course for Captains (field Attendance Record Sheets, each 03 
notebook) 15 Attendance Records 2nd Sheets, each.......... .03 
Measurement Cards 05 Cash Record Sheets, each 03 
SONGS IL 
Price —Price 
America, the Beautiful Per sheet $0.05 Goodnight ... Per sheet $0.15. 
Enrollment : - 7 10 Oh, Beautiful Country “ “ 05 
en dee ° . 60 ar eee “ “ 05 
Girl Scout - “ 04 Onward sais o « 10 
Lots of 10 or more, = = 03 ck * “ 25 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 
Price Price 
Axe, with sheath $1.50 Mess Kits, No. 1, Aluminum, 6 pars. $3.50 
Blanket 7.50 No. 1, Tin, 6 parts. 2.50 
Bugle 3.50 No. 2, Tin 1.75 
Braid—*4-in. wide for officers sleeve.............: Per yd. -10 Mirror, Unbreakable 25 
Buttons (10 small, 6 large) Per set 25 Patterns—Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, all sizes for 
One doz. sets 2.75 Scouts, each 15 
Canteen, Aluminum 2.75 Officers Norfolk Suit, each 25 
Tin — i Rings, Sterling Silver, sizes 34% t0 Qeecwsccccsesmsenee 1,50 
Compass, Plain 1.00 10K Gold, sizes 34% to 9. 4.00 
Radiolite Dial 1.50 Rope, for Knot Practice, 4 ft. by V4 itt........c.ssssessesse-ses 15 
First Aid Kit with Pouch—special Girl Scout............ 1.25 Lots of 5 or more, each 10 
Iodine Antiseptic Pen (extra) 50 Scout Guide, 15 ft., with ring for belkt.................. 50 
First Aid Kit, No. 1 2.80 Serge, O. D., for Officers, 54 inches wide, per yd....... 4.50 
Flashlight, with battery. 1.35 Sewing Kit (in spool), Tin Case 25 
Battery extrs 4 Aluminum Case 50 
Handkerchiefs «embroidered with G. S. emblem in Stationery, in handy lap box, with G. S, Emblem...... 50 
brown) Staffs, Sixer Brownie 1.50 
Linen .40 Stockings, wool, sizes 8-11 2.00 
Cotton .25 Cotton, sizes 8-11 50 
Haversacks, No. 1 2.75 Sun Watch 1.25 
No. 2 1.50 Thread, Khaki, spool 15 
Overnight, No. 3 75 Per doz. spool 1.20 
Khaki, Official Scout, 36 inches wide, per yd............. 35 Whistles 20 
Heavy for Officers, 28 inches wide, per yd......... 75 Wrist Watch 
Knives, No. 1, 4 blades, special shield 1.50 Ingersoll—Plain 4.25 
No. 2, 2 blades, special shield 1.00 Ingersoll—Radiolite 5.00 
SPECIAL NOTE 
These prices are subject to change without notice. 
For Price List Flag Equipment See page 35 








Mail all Orders to 
Girl Scout National Supply Department 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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SKETCH OF MRS. HOOVER 


RS. HERBERT HOOVER, the 

newly-elected President of the 
National Council of Girl Scouts, is 
the wife of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and former head of the Food 
Administration. She is a native of 
Iowa and comes of old and distin- 
guished American stock. 

While still a little child she was 
taken by her parents to California. 
Although the Girl Scout, as a unit of 
organization, was not known in this 
country until 1912, Lou Henry, as 
she was then, had become a “lone 
scout” herself in the late eighties, 
and her zest for outdoor-land, with 
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its freedom from the trammels of 
city life and its ever fascinating ad- 
ventures, has increased rather than 
diminished with the years. 


Mr. Henry, a banker, with tastes 
like those of his daughter, took the 
little girl with him on many a camp- 
ing trip into the mountains, where 
the two, often quite by themselves, 
fished for trout, bass and salmon, 
built their own shelters, made their 
own fires and cooked their own food. 
These were not the de luxe camps of 
today, with bed-room and bath at 
the close of an automobile journey, 
but a tent pitched at the day’s end in 
all the glory of the wilderness. Thus 
she grew up and developed. 


Following her graduation from 
Stanford University, where, inci- 
dently she met her husband, Mrs. 
Hoover traveled in many and far 
corners of the earth, and was greatly 
interested in the adaptability of 
many races to meet lifes problems as 
presented in many lands. The rom- 
ance of pioneering appealed to her 
as greatly as did the study of human 
development. So it was but natural 
that she should be attracted to the 
Girl Scouts, when they were organ- 
ized. During the war, she was one 
of the Scout Council in Washington, 
and helped to finance it and to bring 
it to a high state of efficiency. What 
these girls did in aid of the Govern- 
ment is well known. 

During the same period Mrs. 
Hoover organized and financed the 
Food Administration Girl’s Club, the 
first to devise ways and means 
whereby young women working in 
the various departments in Washing- 
ton could live pleasantly, within their 
means, and replace a boarding house 
with a real home. Many similar or- 
ganizations have since been success- 
fully formed in Washington and else- 
where. 


Mrs. Hoover is a woman of marked 
personality and charm. She has a 
keen mind and clear vision and is 
possessed of a delightful sense of 
humor. She has traveled much and 
has a wide acquaintance, and ail told 
is remarkably well equipped to lead 
in the upbuilding of America’s 
young womanhood. The Hoover 
residence is at Stanford University, 
California, but the family also has 
a home at No. 2300 S Street, Wash- 
ington, where it will live while Mr. 
Hoover is a member of President 
Harding’s Cabinet. 

Mrs. Hoover has given us a few 


of the reasons why Scouting appeals 
to her, and we hand them on to the 
readers of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 

“To my mind, one of the most 
important aspects is found in the 
recreation provided. This applies 
to the girl in the country as well as 
to her sister in the city. I speak par- 
ticularly of recreation occupying the 
time spent neither in school nor in 
the home—the free time of the girl 
spent with her friends. I have long 
thought that we are quite as much 
influenced by our play as by our 
work and our studies, and the Girl 
Scouts so direct this play as to bring 
decidedly beneficial results to the 
child. 

“But the Girl Scouts aim to de- 
velop the serious and practical side 
of the child’s life as intelligently as 
they do her play. All girls—even 
those whose school and home . en- 
vironments have been satisfactory— 
are ultimately brought face to face 
with the problems of the big outside 
world. They are placed at an early 
disadvantage if their only prepara- 
tion has been academic or by pre- 
cept. The Girl Scouts aim to pre- 
vent this. Under Scout direction the 
girl is encouraged to take her small 
part in solving the problems of the 
troop; and then to see the troops 
share in the civic problems of her 
community. Later on, as she grows 
in years and experience, she accepts 
naturally her responsibility in the 
solution of the larger problems of 
the State and Nation. 

“The true Scout spirit really 
comes from our national life. In the 
girl of American ancestry it is the 
delightful legacy left her by her 
sturdy ancestress. The call of the 
Scout is the call of a vivid, vital joy 
in Nature and is a challenge to meet 
the demands of life with the spirit 
of simple faith and endeavor that 
marked our pioneer scouting ances- 
tors, men and women, boys and girls. 
The girls of today feel the call—the 
love of the open, with its attendant 
romance and wholesome adventure— 
and the Scouts aim to make it pos- 
sible to answer naturally to the call 
—just as did the girls of 1776 or 
1620.” 








The American Girl was sure that 
the Girl Scouts would like to see how 
Mrs. Hoover signs her name and so 
we asked her to do this for us: 








Copyright, 1922, National Headquarters, Girl Scouts, Inc. 
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BARBARA’S OPPORTUNITY 


ATARACT, lacking 
both railroad and inter- 
<i, urban lines and ten 
miles from everywhere 
and nowhere, boasts five 
iy hundred inhabitants, 
* more or less, who live 
along the one main 
street or back off the 
winding roads that go, 
ribbon-like up and down 
the hills. 
! In a village the size of 
j Cataract everyone knows 
everything about every- 
body else, so when the 
news went out that Bar- 
bara Bailey was going to 
college everyone was in 
a pleasurable state of 
excitement. All felt a 
§ personal share in the 
honor of having a girl 
like Barbara go out into the world 
to represent them. In fact she was 
the only girl in the hamlet to have 
the good luck of more schooling. 
The boys went away to college every 
so often, but it remained for Mr. 
Bailey to change things as far as 
his daughter was concerned. He felt 
that if it were possible there should 
be something more for a girl beyond 
the grammar school or a year or so 
in the Township High. 

So he and Mrs. Bailey talked it over 
together and decided that, by the 
most careful economy, Barbara could 
have at least a year or two of col- 
lege life. Everyone felt very happy 
for her, for she was pretty and lov- 
able and sweet, and beloved alike by 
old Mrs. Hadley who lived in the 
weather-beaten house clinging to the 
side of the hill and on down to the 
nine little Stillmans in the shack on 
the bottom lands. 

“Tt’s a wonderful chance, my dear,” 
the minister’s wife said warmly. 
“We're all so happy for you.” 

“Aren’t you lucky!” Miss Rath- 
bone, who taught four grades in the 
village school, sighed. “And she’s 
too sweet and sensible to be spoiled 
with it all, too,” she added to the 
dismal prophecies of a croaking pes- 
simist. 

“Tt will cost a lot,” Mrs. Bailey 
confided, “but Mr. Bailey and I feel 
that by pulling together and living 
carefully here that we can give her 
the chance. You see we’ve always 








‘By Rebecca Traill Hodges 


Illustrated by Marjorie Flack 


felt that a girl ought to have the 
same opportunities that a boy has— 
so that’s why Bab is going to college 
this Fall.” 

Mr. Bailey drove her over to the 
nearest railroad station ten miles 
away, while all Cataract assembled 
in little groups in front of the Bailey 
General Store to give her the proper 
send off. 

“They are the dearest people,” she 
cried, waving her hand to them as 
they drove off. 

“They certainly are,” he answered 
emphatically. “Don’t ever let your- 
self get to the point where you won't 
think so.” 

“Go easy with the money,” he ad- 
vised. “Your mother and I will do 
all we can to send you extra from 
time to time, but remember we're not 
rich.” 

However Mrs. Bailey had decided 
not to stock up too much on Bar- 








Did you ever long to go to college? 
If so, you will sympathize with the 
girl in this story 








bara’s clothes. She wisely figured 
out that probably the dresses and 
hats that might seem very grand to 
Cataract’s eyes would prove to be 
objects of pity or amusement to 
critical unkind outsiders. And she 
knew what a fearful jolt that would 
mean to a young girl of seventeen. 

So Barbara bought her things in 
the college town, and since she had 
the faculty of absorbing ideas and 
fads and opinions in an amazingly 
short time, she looked just as trim 
and smart in her college outfit as did 
any one of the girls who came from 
far more pretentious towns and 
homes. 

As time went on she became in- 
creasingly popular with both teach- 
ers and students alike. Her quick 
mind and her good marks kept her in 
excellent standing with the Faculty 
while no festivity was ever complete 
without Barbara Bailey with her 
cheery laugh and her gay spirits. 
When Thanksgiving and Christmas 
and the Spring vacations came it was 
simply a matter of picking and 
choosing among her many invita- 
tions, for as she wrote home, things 


like these didn’t happen every day. 

“Yes we do miss her dreadfully,” 
Mr. Bailey confessed frankly to the 
minister when he asked if Barbara 
were coming home for the holidays. 
“But you’re only young once, you 
know, and it’s all quite a change 
from Cataract and its quiet ways.” 

Since Barbara was clever with her 
needle and had the blessed ability to 
twist and turn a bit of lace or a yard 
or so of tulle into a ravishing gown 
at a moment’s notice, she always had 
the comforting feeling of knowing 
she looked nice—and she expanded 
and bloomed accordingly. 

So the first year flew by and the 
end of school came. With it ar- 
rived a wonderful opportunity to go 
East to the seashore as the guest of 
some class mates. 

“T’ve never been to the sea,” Bar- 
bara wrote home to her parents, “and 
I do want to have this lovely chance, 
Oh, dreadfully. I know I haven’t 
seen any of you since last Fall, but 
have had such a good time. You 
don’t know what it has all meant to 
me. I’m afraid this trip will mean 
quite a bit of money, too, but could 
you, Oh, could you possibly manage 
it?” 

Mr. Bailey looked over his glasses 
at his wife as he finished reading the 
leter. He was stoop-shouldered from 
lifting the innumerable barrels of 
flour and bales of calico he dealt in 
every day and from adding up the 
endless columns of figures that 
wouldn’t balance. 

Matthew, their son, a year younger 
than his sister, nodded emphatically. 

“Sure, let’s do it for her. I'll do 
my share. We can manage some- 
how—a cut here and a little shaved 
off there will help a lot. A chance 
like that for good old Bab is too 
good to turn down.” 

He whistled cheerfully as he 
looked off across the hills with spec- 
ulative eyes. “It’s too bad she can’t 
come home,” he said, after a pause 
when his father and mother decided 
to fall in with her plan, “but maybe 
shell come on for next Christmas 
and then won’t she have loads of 
stuff to tell us all!” 

Consequently Barbara had her trip 
to the seashore, one glorious round 
of pleasure after another. The Deals, 
whom she visited, had what seemed to 
her, whole regiments of motors and 
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servants and clothes. and her pleas 
for more and more money became 
increasingly urgent as her real and 
fancied needs grew. 

Much to Cataract’s surprise and 
her family’s bitter disappointment 
Barbara did not come back for 
Christmas nor, in fact, not until the 
middle of the following summer, af- 
ter two years’ absence at school, did 
she put in an appearance. It was 
only then at Mr. Bailey’s insistence 
that she gave up invitations and 
came at all. 

To tell the truth she was bored to 
death with Cataract and everyone in 
it, her own immediate family only 
partially exempted. While she was 
civil enough to avoid being down- 
right rude, yet she felt herself some- 
how much superior to everyone 
around. She thought everyone 
looked and acted and dressed in such 
a queer uncouth manner and she 
hated washing dishes, or sweeping 
the floor or ironing a blouse. 

She responded coldly to the warm 
greeting of the minister’s wife and 
inwardly shrank from the welcoming 
kiss that old Mrs. Hadley planted on 
her cheeks. 

“My dear!” Mrs. Hadley quav- 
ered, holding her off at arm’s length 
and looking her over from head to 
foot. “You're prettier than ever and 
you look like the pictures on the 
fashion page! Aren’t you glad to be 
at home again! I know your folks 
are happy to have you! My! but 
you ought to be grateful to them for 
all the hard times they’ve been 
through to give you so much!” 

Barbara listened half hearing. She 
could hardly wait to get away from 
the talkative old lady. 

Why did people, in a place like 
this, all discuss everyone else’s busi- 
ness, she stormed in disgust to her- 
self. She forgot all the idle chatter 
that she had heard tossed about on 
hotel piazzas or over gossipy tea 
tables. She wished her father would 
buy an up-to-date suit and would 
try to stand up straighter. It made 
him look so sort of tired and for- 
lorn. Her mother—now if she would 
only wear different clothes, for in- 
stance, she wouldn’t seem so kind of 
faded. Take Mrs. Deal, for exam- 
ple, with her marcelled gray hair and 
the simple stunning clothes that were 
the height of elegance. And then 
there was Matthew. She compared 
him with the brothers of the girls 
she knew—the boys who looked so 
well groomed and smart in their tail- 
ored tweeds and shining sleek hair. 

“I hope to goodness he can go 
away to college and see something 
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besides this awful place, and have 
football and things instead of tak- 
ing care of cows and potatoes,” she 
thought as she walked disconsolately 
down the one paved sidewalk of the 
hilly village. 

The wonderful views of sun-kissed 
hills, the rustling cornfields, straight- 
furrowed—like lines of marching 
soldiers—in the valleys the tumbling 
splashing torrent of the stream that 
tore down the rocky ledges of its 
course and gave the town its name 
were all lost on Barbara’s unseeing 
eyes. She simply did not see any 
of it. 

The warm kindliness of her old 
friends and neighbors, the sympa- 
thetic curiosity of these people who 
had known her ever since she was 
born, simply disgusted her. She was 
constantly being rubbed the wrong 
way. 

“IT don’t know what I'll do,” she 
thought, “if anyone else comes up 
and tells me any more town gossip. 
Thank goodness the Deals will come 
through here soon and then I can 
leave.” 

The Deals were touring the mid- 
dle west and the Great Lakes region 
this year, and Alice Deal, Barbara’s 
most intimate and bosom friend, had 
said that probably by the first of 
September they would be somewhere 
near Cataract and would stop to see 
her. 

“We'll take you with us then, Bab, 
and end up at college. Bring loads 
of clothes for this will be our Junior 
year—and you know what that 
means.” 

Also she hinted at a probable trip 
to Europe at the end of the senior 
year, and it was practically settled 
among themselves that Barbara would 
accompany them. The Deals and 
their friends all liked her—she was 
bright and vivacious and witty, with 
a sparkle and dash that made her an 
ever welcome guest, and it flattered 
her tremendously to have people of 
their social and business standing 
pick her up as they had done. 

However, she carefully refrained 
from mentioning at home the fact 
that the least idea of a trip abroad 
had even entered her brain. Time 
enough, she felt, for that later on. 
As it was she now only lived from 
one disagreeable day to the next— 
just waiting for September and the 
Deals to come. 

She did wish, though, that people 
would not keep asking her if she 
were going back to school another 
year and then act so surprised when 
she answered them. 

“You maybe didn’t know it,” she 


was told, “but you ma wasn’t a bit 
well last year. She worked too hard 
—and so did your poor pa. Folks kind 
of thought you’d stick around here 
for a while and give Mat a show. 
They need a teacher, anyway, over in 
the 4th district, and you’d be fine 
for it. What’s all your college learn- 
ing for, anyhow?” 

It certainly was a nuisance to have 
people so free with their advice, she 
decided, haughtily, and she walked 
off down the street. 

“But I really will have to have a 
little bigger allowance this season,” 
she announced to the family one 
evening. “There are so many extras 
I'll need. And I do wish, too, that 
Matthew would go away to school 
this year. He’s getting so kind of 
shiftless and slipshod in his manners 
and his gait—that awful slouch the 
Cataract people have is getting set- 
tled on him. He acts as if he didn’t 
care about anything bigger or 
broader than this terrible little 
place.” 

Mr. Bailey looked at her for a 
minute with a queer little smile on 
his face. “You think that?” he said, 
quietly. “Well, my dear, let me tell 
you that your brother will be just as 
glad as you when the time comes 
and he can have his chance. Every 
penny he has made, Bab, he sent to 
you. Not many boys his age do that. 
And also, my child, we’re very glad 
for you that you’ve made such nice 
friends, for these people like the 
Deals have been genuinely kind to 
you in dozens of ways you can never 
repay. From all you tell me about 
them I know they’re the right sort. 
But also, poor deluded Bab, don’t let 
the possession of houses, and cars 
and servants and all those things— 
as desirable as they are—blot out the 
true worth of all these kind dear 
Cataract people who’ve been your 
warm true friends ever since you 
were born. And as for more money, 
my child, I’m afraid I’ll have to say 
no and disappoint you.” 

“We had hoped,” her mother took 
up the thread of conversation in her 
soft, tired voice, “that perhaps you 
might contrive to cut down a little. 
You see your father’s business has 
been pretty bad even for a little gen- 
eral all-around store like this. Peo- 
ple haven’t much money—the crops 
all have been so poor—and we've 
taken in more credit than cash, Oh, 
far more than we've ever done be 
fore. And then, too, there’s Mat. 
He’s nearly eighteen and he should 
be having his turn soon.” 

“Now you leave me right out of 
it,” Matthew broke in smoothing his 








faded overalls with his big sunburned 
hand. “There’s time enough for me 
when Bab’s through. Besides, I 
wouldn’t think of going as things 
are now. Goodness knows what you’d 
do this winter if I weren’t here to 
stop it!” 

He smiled indignantly and patted 
his mother’s arm. 

“Why, what do you mean, Mat!” 
Barbara demanded. 

“Just this. To save every penny 
we lived the whole winter through 
in the little room back of the store 
so as not to need a fire in the house. 
Even at that the one stove in the 
store room wasn’t big enough to heat 
the back room too. Father was all 
crippled up with rheumatism and 
mother’s heart went bad on her—so 
you can see that they need me to 
keep an eye on them or otherwise 
they'd probably stop eating!” 

He grinned at his sister, but Bar- 
bara saw nothing to smile at. In- 
stead she said “Oh!” while she di- 
gested these and several other facts. 
On her newly comprehending mind 
dawned the discovery that these three 
people who really and truly meant 
more to her than anyone else on 
earth, were sacrificing themselves 
from morning to night for the sake 
of a selfish, intolerant person named 
Barbara Bailey. It was quite clear 
that they weren’t living their hum- 
drum routine in this humdrum man- 
ner because they chose it in prefer- 
ence to anything Ise. 

She felt very small indeed—also 
quite unhappy and uncomfortable as 
she crept into her bed that night and 
lay between the cool sheets. Her 
eyes were fixed on the big white syc- 
amore outside her window and her 
ears caught the eternal clatter of the 
water splashing down the limestone 
ledges on the hill beyond. 

The Deal touring car, long and 
low, richly upholstered, an impas- 
sive faced chauffeur at the wheel, 
rolled into Cataract in due time much 
to the awesome delight of the na- 
tives. Mr. and Mrs. Deal with Alice 
and her brother and a cousin—a girl 
whom Barbara had met before while 
visiting at their home and whom she 
had vaguely disliked—all got out 
and came into the house. 

Barbara and Alice fell on to each 
other’s necks and talked exuberantly 
while Alice regaled her with tales of 
the summer and the fun they had 
had. 

Mrs. Bailey passed cool delicious 
lemonade and home-made cookies 
which Mr. Deal pronounced the best 
things he had ever tasted. 

“You know I used to live in a town 
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something like this when I was a 
boy,” he confessed as he ate his third 
cookie with relish and entered into 
an animated discussioin of politics 
and the country’s future with Mr. 
Bailey. 

“Isn’t this a queer, funny place,” 
the unpleasant cousin exclaimed at 
length as her eyes roamed artlessly 
about the room and out of doors. “I 
certainly would hate to live here. 
What under the sun do you do with 
yourself! And the funny clothes the 
people along the country wore!” 


“They're not funny or queer,” 
Barbara heard herself protesting, 
hotly. “They are the finest, firmest 
friends anyone would ever want to 
see!” 

“And now, my dear,” Mrs. Deal 
said finally, turning to Barbara once 
more, “we're ready to start. Tell 
James where your bags are and he'll 
put them in the car. Two whole 
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weeks before college opens and we've 
planned much for that short time.” 

“Thank you, dear Mrs. Deal, Oh, 
ever so much,” Barbara replied, “but 
I’m not going back this year.” 

There was no more unbelief and 
disappointment shown on the Deal’s 
faces than on those of her own fam- 
ily—but she was resolved and very 
firm in her decision. 

“No, I’ve thought it all out,” she 
shook her head decidedly. “You see 
it’s not quite fair that I should have 
everything and Matthew nothing. He 
has to have his chance—it’s turn 
about. It’s up to me, you see, to get 
busy and be something besides just 
a spender. My family didn’t know 


I had planned all this—in fact it’s 
only just lately I’ve had sense 
enough to see things before I had 
made a complete idiot of myself. I 
assure you I’ve stopped just in time.” 
(Continued on Page 27) 

















“My dear, you’re prettier than ever,” Mrs. Hadley quavered. 
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READ THIS FIRST 
Pocahontas Culver-Crittenden is 
one of a number of girls at camp in 
the ‘Rocky Mountains. She is a true 
lover of the woods and lives worthily 
in the outdoors as did her ancestor, 
the Indian Princess. Her closest 
friend is Mignon Du Pey, a little 
girl from the east who is in terror 
of the mountains and who for that 
very reason is an ardent admirer of 
“Hontas”’—and her utter fearless 
nature. ‘After a hike in the moun- 
tains where Pocahontas rescues 
Mignon who was lost, Mignon is 
more devoted than ever. Soon after 
this, Pocahontas meets a young man, 
clad in khaki, who turns out to be 
very companionable and they have a 
pleasant afternoon together—last but 
not least she discovers his name is 
“Tohn ! ” 
PART II 
NE day a scouting party re- 
turned with news that sent the 
unexpected color flooding into 
Pocahonta’s cheeks. Fortu- 
nately no one noticed it. 
“Apollo—upon the mountain-top,” 
shrieked Frankie, rushing into camp 
just as they were gathering about the 
evening fire, “right up there.” 
Instinctively everyone looked “right 
up there” and behold the usual sweep 
of tranquil, shadowy hills. 
“Suppose you tell us Frankie.” 
Miss Hearst spoke humorously. 
Frankie was nothing loathe. “A 
man!” said Frankie with spectacular 
brevity. 
Miss Boyd looked alarmed. “What 
kind of a man?” she questioned. 
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Agnes and Frankie answered her in 
the same breath. “A young man,” 
they shouted. 

‘Miss Hearst looked more amused 
than before and even Miss Boyd re- 
laxed into a smile. “What kind of a 
young man?” asked Miss Hearst en- 
couragingly. 

This time Edwina and Cornelia 
fought for the privilege of telling. 

“A gentleman and a scholar,” said 
Edwina. (They had found him read- 
ing Emerson’s Essay on Friendship, 
thus Edwina’s verdict. ) 

“A Greek God,” elaborated Cor- 
nelia. 

“A forrester—he said so.” 

“A perfect darling.” 

Frankie edged over to Miss 
Hearst’s side and spoke with deter- 
mination. “He has grey eyes and 
brown hair and a jolly brown face 
and big brown hands and 

“He is twenty-two years old,” in 
terrupted Agnes, lifting up her voice 
in an attempt to drown Frankie out. 

i and brown boots and a brown 
leather knap-sack and a brown can- 
teen,” continued Frankie, hastening 
her articulation. 

“And a real sombrero.” 

“And the jolliest smile.” 

“And the nicest voice.” 

“And a canoe.” 

It sounded like a Greek chorus 
chanting the praises of the god of 
Light. 

By this time the whole camp was 
aroused to interest. 

“Why couldn’t I have seen him?” 
complained Mignon bitterly. 

Miss Boyd shook her head. 
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young man twenty-two years old 
who goes out into the hills to read 
Emerson doesn’t want to be both- 
ered with a lot of little school 
girls,” she said firmly. 

Miss Hearst was even more crush- 
ing. “You probably scared him 
away completely with your chatter,” 
she laughed. 

The chorus looked at each other in 
consternation. 

“Frankie did the most talking,” 
said Cornelia reproachfully. 

“T did not. Aggie asked the most 
questions,” retorted the irrepressible 
Frances. 

Drawing herself up to her full 
five feet eight and a half inches, 
Agnes addressed the assembly at 
large. “Who found out that he’s a 
forrester I’d like to know,” she de- 
manded emphatically. 

Edwina stirred uneasily. “At least 
I didn’t act sentimental about him,” 
she insisted. 

“Sentimental?” three voices in 
varying shades of injured innocence 
greeted her accusation. 

“Children, children!” Miss Boyd 
spoke with a little note of laughter 
coloring her voice. 

“Where did you find him?” Clear- 
ly Mignon felt that she had been 
cheated out of the day’s best fun. 

Cornelia pointed out toward the 
opposite slope. “Over there,” she 
answered. 

For the first time since the begin- 
ning of the conversation Pocahontas 
drew a really subdued breath. The 
way Cornelia pointed was in the op- 
posite direction to the clearing 








where they had met. That it was the 
young woodsman of whom they spoke 
she had not the slightest doubt. There 
were so many things to identify him: 
the grey eyes, the ready smile, the 
book of Essays, the canoe. But she 
said nothing and soon the conversa- 
tion drifted to other things. 

“Do you come on wings?” he 
asked her one day, when she ap- 
peared around the corner of a rock 
as noiselessly as a grey moth. 

B" she shook her head and fell to 
singing to dispel the illusion of 
wizardry. 

“You are beautiful,” he said sim- 
ply. 

She sat very still, her heart flooded 
with the new, precious knowledge. 
Suddenly she lifted her eyes and 
smiled at him. 

“T am glad.” 

It occurred to him that a Royal 
Princess would have chosen the same 
answer. 

“Pokey is becoming as pokey as a 
lamb,” complained Frankie one day, 
when a well aimed peach aroused no 
more than an absent-minded smile. 

“If she had seen Apollo I would 
know why,” said Cornelia, who lived 
in daily hope of re-encountering their 
young god. 

“She is in need of a ducking,” re- 
marked Agnes, looking suggestively 
toward the near-by torrent. 

But Edwina pointed out that who- 
ever tried to duck her would be 
ducked themselves and Agnes relin- 
quished the experiment. 

Followed a game of tag in which 
Pokey elected herself “It” and tor 
over an hour they ran like hares and 
screamed like Comanche Indians and 
rendered tthemselves unrecognizable 
with sand and water. Late that same 
afternuun, finding her sitting solitary 
against a tree, Mignon went near and 
knelt beside her. “Is it because you 
keep thinking I am a great coward 
that you do not take me with you any 
more?” she asked wistfully. 

Leaning her head against Mignon’s 
shoulder Pokey looked out toward the 
infinite hills. “I love bigness,” she 
said glowing, but she was thinking of 
the bigness of comradeship and 
failed to notice the look of wounded 
misery upon the younger girl’s face. 

On the fifth day following this 
brief conversation Mignon climbed 
to the head of the water-fall over 
which Pocahontas had plunged with 
such careless indiscretion and stood 
shivering with terror at the noise of 
its spectacular Jeap toward the lower 
plateau. 

“I would die of fright,” she told 
herself in a voice of horror, answer- 
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ing some inward mental suggestion. 

Her eyes focused on the dark 
boulders at the foot of the torrent. 
“Tt—it would kill me,” she faltered. 

As she talked she continued to 
struggle into the bathing-suit she had 
brought rolled up under her arm. 
When the last button had been care- 
fully fastened she lifted her eyes to 
the ridge from which she had wit- 
nessed Pocahontas’ dive, half expect- 
ing to see some wraith of herself 
watching her own reluctant proceed- 
ings. Nothing stirred and with a lit- 
tle moan of distress she waded into 
the cold water and swam out to the 
flat rock near the head of the fall. 
Clambering to the safety of its warm, 
dry surface she lay panting, face 
down, eyes screwed tightly shut. 

“H-Hontas loves bigness” she stam- 
mered and rolling over on her back 
opened her eyes. 

Above her stretched an untrodden 
lane of bright blue sky. The after- 
noon sun, lowering behind tree 
branches, cast lovely, cool shadows 
from bank to bank of the narrow, ve: 
hement stream. Voices lifted to her 
from the lower range and once she 
recognized the laughter of Agnes 
Carlin. Near at hand, too near to be 
seen, the water sweeping past her 
dropped in white, lacy thunder into 
a bowl of granite far below. Sitting 
upright she tried to crane her neck 
far enough to see over the liquid 
precipice, but she was too far away 
to see more than the delicate foam 
that curled along the ridge of the fall. 

“It will be very cold,” she whis- 
pered. 

She stood up resolutely. 

Then she sat down again. 


“I can’t,” she gasped and bowed 


her head on her huddled knees. 
tree-branch stirred on the ridge 
above her letting a bar of sun- 
light through, sunlight that touched 
her twisted braids into a coronet of 
gold. Aware of the momentary 
warmth she lifted her face and dried 
her eyes as best she could on the 
edge of one of her wet sleeves. The 
branch swayed back and into place 
and once more the shadow and si- 
lence ofthe great hills enveloped her. 

““To face danger with uplifted 
head and accept pain with a smile,’ ” 
she repeated bravely. 

Unclasping her moccasins she 
stood them side by side upon the 
smooth-topped rock. “I will come 
back for you,” she told them in a 
still, small voices and picked them up 
suddenly and kissed them and laid 
them back again. 

Needless to say Pocahontas had 


given them to her. 
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Slipping a lovely turquoise ring 
from her fourth finger she laid it 
carefully beside them. “For Hontas 
—if I don’t,” she explained. 

Me than anything else in the 
world she wanted to win Poca- 
hontas’ approval and for days now 
she had imagined that this was the 
way to do it. Had Pokey ever so 
dimly guessed the grim resolution of 
forming slowly in her heat she would 
never have stood as she now did 
poised on the smooth-topped rock, 
gazing with wide eyes into the 
depths of swiftly churning water. 

“One——-” she counted slowly, 
“two—three!” and without waiting 
further she flung herself into the 
stream. 

For a brief moment she struck out 
toward the head of the water-fall then 
with a mighty effort, for the current 
was strong, she changed her course 
and swam to shore. The sensation 
of solid earth beneath her feet was 
ecstasy. With her face buried be- 
tween her arms she clung to a pine 
root, sobbing. 

“Coward!” she muttered “Coward! 
Coward!” 

A scream, terrible in intensity, rose 
echoing through the hills. 

Scrambling to her feet she ran to 
the edge of the precipice in time to 
see Agnes Carlin lose her grip on an 
upset canoe and sink beneath rapidly 
whirling water. Flinging herself into 
the water she swam back to the flat- 
topped rock. 

“Bigness!” she gasped, “Bigness!” 

In another moment she felt herself 
drop dizzingly into space. “Hontas!” 
she whispered. 

Water bubbled into her mouth, her 
ears, her eyes. She fought it, spitting 
savagely. A wall rose up in front of 
her, shutting off breath. She never 
knew when she reached the churning 
caldron of the lower basin. 

Training her powerful binoculars on 
ridge after opposite ridge Pocahon- 
tas searched for the blue-berried juni- 
per trees that were as rare as they 
were lovely. Below her stretched the 
camp visible to the naked eye. 
Through the glasses she could dis- 
tinguish individuals. Once she 
laughed out loud; it was when she 
discovered Agnes, Frankie, Edwina 
and Cornelia stalking Indian-file to- 
ward the stream’s bank, each wearing 
an inverted canoe upon her invisible 
head. In fact, not until the canoes 
were lowered into the water could she 
be sure that it was her own particular 
little coterie of friends. 

“I do wonder where Mignon can 
be,” she murmured, and trained her 
glasses on the surrounding plateaus. 
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She discovered her midstream 
above the others on the grey rock 
she herself was wont to occupy. 

“Poor darling,” she ejaculated, 
“whatever made her go off by her- 
self like that? I must go back pretty 
soon and take her my eagle’s feather, 
she'll be jolly glad when I tell her 
how I found it.” 

s she talked she kept shifting the 

range of her outlook. Suddenly 
she caught her breath and focused 
the binoculars upon a ridge of rock 
directly above Mignon’s head. 

“John!” she exclaimed. 

A smile played about her lips. She 
laughed mischievously. “You're un- 
der observation!” she called out, and 
went off into paroxysms of mirth 
when the young woodsman seemed 
to turn directly toward her and nod 
his head. In reality he was unseat- 
ing a fly from his sunburned chin but 
it looked ridiculously like an answer 
in dumb show. 

“What fun if we both had binocu- 
lars,” she chuckled. “We must try it 
some day.” ‘ 

She sighted back to the lower 
stream and found the girls paddling 
about in the rapid water. “Good 
work!” she ejaculated, as Edwina 
swung her frail craft around un enor- 
mous boulder. “My sakes,” she ad- 
ded, as Cornelia and Frankie bumped 
together and struggled to right 
themselves. “Well, that was a narrow 
escape!” she breathed, as the two 
canoes separated, dancing upright 
upon the water. She lifted her 
glasses and discovered Mignon in the 
act of loosening her hair. She smiled 
as the younger girl looked directly 
toward her and extended her hands 
in a brief gesture of affection. The 
next minute she was on her feet 
shouting a useless warning. As 
though in answer to her intreaties 
Mignon changed her course and swam 
toward shore. Pocahontas on the 
mountain-top laid aside her glasses 
and shoved the hair out of her eyes. 

“Whatever possessed her to do such 
2 crazy thing,” she muttered. “A 
rabbit could swim that fall better than 
she could.” 

Fingering the eagle’s feather on the 
ground beside her she smiled whim- 
sically. “I will bribe her not to do 
it again with this,” she murmured. 

The thoughts of having to bribe 
little Mignon to avoid danger had in 
it the elements of humor. She picked 
up the glasses and trained them upon 
the ridge above the water-fall. As 
she had surmised the young woods- 
man was not unaware of Mignon’s 
rash adventure, The look of frank 
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horror upon his face caused Pocahon- 
tas to catch her breath. 


“He looks the way I feel,” she 
thought. 

Standing up she wove the eagle’s 
feather into one of her heavy braids 
and when she looked again he was 
crouched on the edge of the cliff pre- 
paratory to springing into the water 
below. Suddenly she saw Agnes Car- 
lin lunge forward after a drifting pad- 
dle and go headlong into the 
churning stream. She discovered 
Mignon swimming out for the head 
of the torrent. 

“Mignon, no!” she screamed. “No! 
No! Don’t dare! I’m the only one 
who can swim that water-fall.” 

Then, after a momentary silence, as 
the swimmer far below disappeared 
in the wrack of the stream: “Mig- 
non!” she whispered. 


Her first instinct was to run to the 
rescue. Then she remembered that 
she was miles from camp. The 
glasses wavered in her hand and she 
saw the young woodsman dive into 
the water, swim out toward the flat- 
topped rock, take the tremendous fall 
in a steady, even plunge. The rest was 
a matter of moments. Agnes had man- 
aged to save herself by means of the 
floating paddle and an adjacent rock. 
By the time the stranger reached 
shore with Mignon in his arms the 
entire camp had collected on the 
bank to receive them. . The lens 
through which she looked was so 
powerful that she could distinguish 
the actual tears trickling down Ag- 
nes’ white cheeks. Frankie she no- 
ticed wept in sympathy while Edwina 
busied herself dragging the capsized 
canoe to shore. It was the look of 
intense gratification upon Cornelia’s 
face that made her focus her glasses 
upon the central figure of the group. 


iss Heart and Miss Boyd knelt 
upon either side of the uncon- 
scious Mignon. By straining her eyes 
she could see the slight movement 
with which she turned her head from 
time to time. The young woodsman 
knelt at her feet chaffing them rapidly 
between his hands. She could see the 
expression of anxiety upon his lean, 
brown face. Soon after Miss Hearst 
rose from her knees and gathering the 
girls of the camp about her accom- 
panied them to the higher range 
where they disappeared around an el- 
bow of rock. In another minute Miss 
Boyd followed with the evident in- 
tention of procuring restoratives. Left 
alone with the girl still unconscious 
in his arms, the young stranger lifted 
her head so that her cheek lay against 
his shoulder, Pocahontas could very 





well see the look of mingled fear and 
tenderness with which he looked into 
the white upturned face. 

“Such a long faint would make any- 
body anxious,” said the watcher on 
the heights sturdily. 

rewing the glasses tighter to her 

eyes, she tried to see if Mignon 
showed any more signs of returning 
life than a slight movement of the 
head now and then, and was sudden- 
ly stirred to see that Mignon had 
flung up her right hand against her 
rescuer’s arm. What she was not 
prepared to see was the look of ex- 
ultant joy that passed instantly over 
the stranger’s face. 

“Why........ !” gasped Pocahontas, 
and leaned dizzily against a tree. 


When she looked again Mignon was 
moving her head from side to side 
with little short, restless jerks. Sud- 
denly her lids fluttered open and as 
long as she lives Pocahontas Culver- 
Crittenden will never forget the look 
of incredulous joy that swept into her 
dazed blue eyes. It was but the work 
of a moment for the one who had 
rescued her to bend and lay his lips 
on hers. No sound broke the still- 
ness of the higher ridge as Pocahon- 
tas laid the great field glasses care- 
fully aside and closed her eyes. 

“John—!” she said, “Mignon—!” 

It was the tenth day of Mignon’s 
convalescence. Pokey was seated on 
the end of her cot arranging leaves 
in a great bow! while Agnes, the sec- 
ond heroine of the occasion, lay com- 
fortably back in a long canvas chair. 
Needless to say Edwina, Frankie and 
Cornelia were near at hand. 

“Most time for Apollo,” said Ag- 
nes eagerly, eyeing the clock. 

Mignon, lovely in pale pink crepe- 
de-chene, most incongruous for the 
mountains, but wholly fascinating, 
flushed with pleasure. 

“I’m so thankful,” she sighed, and 
reached for an adjacent hand-mirror. 

Kicking out her feet Pocahontas 
stood upright, the bowl of leaves bal- 
anced carefully between her hands. 
“T’ll put these here where they'll 
make a background for your head,” 
she said hurriedly, “and then I'll be 
off for a tramp.” 

Sitting up in bed Mignon eyed her 
reproachfully. “But you promised 
that this time you would stay and 
meet him,” she pleaded. 


“Did 1? Well—” It was with 
much the expression of an animal 
trapped in a cage that Pocahontas 
looked about her seeking a way of 
escape. “Well “ 





“For ten days Pokey has avoided 
meeting Apollo for what reason only 











the gods can say,” remarked Cor- 
nelia. 

“Though when Apollo saw her pic- 
ture on Mignon’s stand he immediate- 
ly showed signs of taking notice,” 
teased Frankie. 

“He said: ‘Where is she?* the min- 
ute he saw it,” added Mignon. 

“Yes, I know; that is, I mean———” 
stammered Pocahontas, backing to- 
ward the flap of the tent. 

“One would think Pokey was 
a shy child,” said Agnes yawning; 
“why, even Miss Hearst and Miss 
Boyd approve of him, what more can 
we say? And besides, just think who 
he turned out to be!” 

“He is splendid, really,” Edwina 
stretched out a friendly hand. “It’s 
no wonder that Mignon adores him.” 

Wriggling free Pocahontas escaped 
from the tent. She didn’t want to 
think who he was. For ten days she 
had avoided hearing anything defi- 
nite about him. It was enough in 
the way of pain to know that he 
came daily to see Mignon. 

Late that same evening, slipping 
into the tent she was startled to hear 
voices. The rest of the camp were lin- 
gering over their evening meal and 
she knew that it was a lonely hour 
for the girl whose happiness seemed 
so strangely dependent upon herself. 

She brought 
up abruptly 
as a_ well- 
know. voice 
‘attracted her 
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attention. “I came back to bring 
you my dearest possession,” it said. 

Silence. 

Then Mignon’s voice lifted in an 
exclamation of delight! “John! A 
blue caterpillar!” 

John. So his name was John, per- 
haps? The blue caterpillar. Their 
blue caterpillar. Leaning her cheek 
on one clenched fist she fought hack 
the sobs that ached her throat. 

Somehow she had not been able to 
doubt him though he had transferred 
his love from herself to her friend. 
She had reasoned that it was natural 
to love the one. you had saved from 
death. But this! Somehow this 
seemed like treason. The blue cater- 
pillar had been the symbol of their 
happiness and now he brought it to 
the girl who had taken her place. 
She drew an agonized breath. Mig- 
non must never know. John must 
never know. 

Mignon spoke again with hesitat- 
ing laughter! “See, John, it is crawl- 
ing up my finger. How s-soft it is!” 

“Good little scout; that’s the way. 
We'll make a mountain-woman out of 
you yet!” The well-known voice was 
warm with approval. “I shall write 
Mother and Dad that you hold cater- 
pillars and jump torrents and are a 
credit to the family at large.” 

“But, John,” Mignon’s voice shook, 
“I’m not really a credit, you know. 
The only reason I jumped was be- 
cause I had to. I never would have 
if Agnes hadn’t screamed.” 

“Exactly!” The deeper voice an- 

swered with enthusi- 
asm. “You jumped 
to the rescue like a 
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‘You thovght”—-—- ard Jokn was cn his feet clasping her hands between his own. 
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great heroine and I’m so proud of 
you that you get the caterpillar. 
what more can I say?” 

“John! A heroine; me?” 

“Yes, you. Watch out for that fel- 
low, he’s apt to crawl into one of 
your braids.” 

“My sakes! C-catch him. I want 
to keep him to show Hontas. I wish 
she’d come. Oh, John, I wish you 
knew Hontas. There never was any- 
one so splendid in all the world, ex- 
cept you. She swam that very tor- 
rent for fun; think of it. And she’s 
not afraid of anything. If you just 
saw her once you couldn’t help lov- 
ing her. That old picture isn’t a bit 
good, really. Why, she’s the most 
beautiful thing in the world! Tall, 
with great dark eyes and braids that 
hang way below her waist and when 
she walks she throws her head back 
like a Princess. She is a descendant 
of one only you’d never know it be- 
cause she never talks about herself. 
She’s wonderful, and since I have had 
to stay in bed she has been more 
wonderful than ever. In fact, about 
the only times she ever leaves me are 
when she knows you are coming. I 
think she thinks we want to be alone 
and talk about Mother and Dad and 
York Harbor and family affairs, and 
I just can’t persuade her we don’t. 
Of course it was wonderful falling 
across you in the mountains like 
this—that was sort of a pun, wasn’t 
it? About the falling across you 
when I really did, fainting—partic- 
uularly when I never dreamed you 
were anywhere near, but I should 
think she would know that a brother 
and sister can’t talk about family af- 
fairs forever, wouldn’t you?” Mig- 
non’s voice, which had been lifting in 
an ever-increasing crescendo halted 
on a high note of inquiry. 

Silence. 

“Brother and Sister,” clamored the 
heart of Pocahontas, throbbing wild- 
ly. 

When he spoke the voice of the 
young woodsman was restrained, al- 
most unrecognizable. “Who—is— 
Hontas?” he asked slowly. 

“Pocahontas Culver-Crittenden, of 
course. A direct descendant of the 
Great Pocahontas.” Mignon spoke 
with an accent of loving pride. 

“You mean—that her name—is 
Pocahontas—really?” 

As she shrank still farther back 
into the shadows the wet fringes of 
the listener’s eyes widened with 
laughter. 

“Of course I mean that her name 
is Pocahontas. Some of us call her 
Pokey for short, but generally I call 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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The Story of a Girl Who Wanted to be Popular— 





A MODERN COLONIAL DAME 
By Maud Wilcox Niedermeyer 


. AVE you heard the news?” 

H cried Joan, slamming the 

front door behind her, and 

bouncing into the room. 

Her eyes were bright with excite- 

ment, and she waved her school strap 
in the air. 

“News! What news?” asked her 
more placid sister from the recesses 
of a big chair, where she was ab- 
sorbed with a book. 

“The Lees are coming to Glover- 
ton to live, forever and ever Amen! 
They say that Vera is a beauty, yel- 
low curls, hazel eyes, and—nd 
everything. Don’t you love that 
combination, Ruthie? It’s my favor- 
ite.” 

Ruth smothered a yawn. “Color- 
ing never interests me. It’s the ex- 
pression that counts,” she said. 

“There you go on your pet theo- 
ry! People can make masks of their 
faces and you still think that you 
can read them. But seriously, Ruth, 
Vera will be a distinct addition to 
this town. I want her to join our 
club.” 

“The Cheerful Cheeres! I hope 
she has more sense. Now my club, 
the S. S. S., is doing a real work.” 

“Oh, that crowd of girls! When 
you have a meeting here, I always 
feel smothered. And that ridicu- 
lous name. It sounds like hissing, 
if you say it fast. Are you girls 
delving into ancient tombs? But 
there, let us talk of something really 
interesting. I’ve heard that the old 
Lee estate is to be renovated from 
stem to stern.” 

Ruth sat up in her chair so quick- 
ly that her book fell to the floor with 
a bang. “If the club could get per- 
mission to visit the place before it is 
touched, we might find some inter- 
esting specimens!” she exclaimed. 


“Specimens! Of what? You 
can’t mean skeletons. Now, Ruth, 
don’t try anything like that. The 


Lees are one of the First Families of 
Virginia, and they wouldn’t let a 
bunch of pesky girls go through their 
lace.” 
Ruth sighed, picked up her book, 
and settled down in her chair. “It’s 
a big fuss you’re making over the 
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coming of one family to town,” she 
said. 

“There’s bread and jam in the pan- 
try, and I’m starved. I don’t sup- 
pose I could induce you to have 
some?” Joan tilted her sister’s chair 
dangerously until Ruth gave in, and 
both girls started for the pantry. 

It was true. The Lees were coming 
back to Gloverton to live after an 
absence of fifteen years. Vera had 
been a baby in arms, then, winsome 
and cooing, and squirming, of 
course. But now, after fifteen years, 
what was to be expected! Vague 
rumors came, but they were only ru- 
mors. And so the curiosity of the 
young people was high. 

Somewhat back from the one broad 
avenue Gloverton boasted, and well 
sheltered by sweeping trees stood the 
old Colonial mansion, the historic 
home of the Lees for generations. 
For days and weeks and months, 
prior to the coming of the family, 
the fine old house had been the scene 
of strenuous action. Hammer and 
saw and chisel were used with such 
skill that the interior of the place 
was changed like magic, and the 
numerous small rooms were thrown 
into spacious apartments. 

It was queer how many errands 
there were that took the town peo- 
ple in that direction. One day Jean- 
nette Tuttle, a girl about a year older 
than Vera, stopped to look at the 
trench, which the tearing up of an 
unsightly fence had left, and she pon- 
dered within herself. There had 
been so much talk about the Lees! 
You could depend upon it to be 
disappointed in such folk, for they 
never lived up to your expectations. 
She was anxious to find a friend in 
Vera, but her heart sank, as she 
viewed the vast preparations going 
on. The Tuttles had very little of 
this world’s goods. 

When the furniture arrived, and 

the vans went thundering 
through the streets, there was scarce- 
ly a vacant window on the main 
thoroughfare. Curtains were pushed 
aside, and shade raised, despite the 
fact that the sun would fade the 
carpets. 


Joan and Ruth were hurrying 
home from school. As they neared 
the Lee’s place, Joan cried out: 

“Look, Ruth, they are unloading 
a van. Let’s get nearer. Oh, did you 
ever see such marvelous furniture!” 

“No, never!” said Ruth, panting 
from the short run. “Oh, I do hope 
that Vera has a serious trend, and 
will like us. But there’s that terri- 
ble Lotus Club to run against, with 
their aristocratic president, Jeannette 
Tuttle.” 

“Aristocratic! Well, if Jeannette 
is aristocratic, I intend to cultivate 
her methods. She is the finest girl 
in town, and the one that is inter- 
ested in doing the finest things. Did 
you know that every member of the 
Lotus Club is giving some time once 
a week at the Day Nursery, to amuse 
the children?” 

“Really! And Jeanneite’s not a 
bit pretty. How does she manage 
to be such a leader?” Ruth was si- 
lent a moment. Then she continued, 
“Her club serves the present, while 
mine serves the past. I’m sure both 
are equally important, but I think 
that we give the better fudge parties. 
We have the best recipe in town. 
Vera is almost sure to like us.” 

nd when she came. Preity as ‘a 

day in spring, a bit of a dash to 
her, but controlled by excellent 
poise, laughing, bright-eyes, loving! 
She seemed the embodiment of all 
the great and fine Lee womanhood of 
the generations back of her. That 
was the first ‘mpzession the people of 
Gloverton had of her. It lasted a 
week. 

Mrs. Lee was a semi invalid, it 
being the fashion just then, but her 
daughter was the perfection of good 
health and high spirits. 

“Mother, dear, I’m going to love 
it here,” said Vera a few days after 
her arrival. She patted her mother’s 
cheek affectionately. 

“Very well, daughter,” the invalid 
replied in a tone that implied it 
would be impossible for her to love 
anything, and it must not be expect- 
ed of her. “But remember, you are 


an F. F. V. Your grandmother was 
a dame, and I—” 











“Yes, mother, I know the family 
history perfectly,” interrupted Vera, 
playfully. “I must not seem eager 
to be one of the people, but must 
stand aloof.” Vera walked about the 
room, meeting imaginary people, 
and bowing so stately that her moth- 
er sighed and smiled with satisfac- 
tion. 

“Ah, I have brought you up as 
only a Lee should be brought up,” 
she said. 

And Vera was true to her train- 
ing as her young years interpreted it. 

“Spoiled, completely spoiled!” 
some said at the end of the week. 
For Vera strutted about town, her 
proud little head held high and a 
general “I’m-to-be-looked-at-but-not- 
handled” attitude toward all who 
showed signs of friendliness. In- 
deed, Vera came trailing her family 
traditions behind her, not like Mary’s 
little lamb, but like a peacock’s tail. 


“She’s utterly impossible,” com- 
plained Ruth to Joan; “sometimes 
she’s lovely, and then again she 
isn’t. I can’t make her out, except 
to put her down as a snob!” 

“I hardly think that,” answered 
Joan. “Maybe you’ve been too anx- 
ious to get her into your club, and 
it has turned her head. Of course, 
since she’s an F. F. V. everybody is 
rushing her.” 

However, there was one club that 
had not taken the newcomer to its 
bosom. It was the Lotus Club. 
Though Vera and Jeannette became 
almost instant friends, the club it- 
self held aloof. Day after day the 
president and Vera met at school. 
They talked, laughed, studied and 
played together, but Jeannette never 
once visited at the Lee home. 


Vera could learn nothing about 
the club except that they were looked 
up to by the lesser lights. They had 
a mission in life, evidently, but there 
was no demonstration about it. It 
whetted Vera’s curiosity. Surely sne 
was entitled to membership. Hadn't 
her grandmother been a Dame! And 
hadn’t her people for generations 
back been in the foreground every- 
where! But no amount of theoriz- 
ing helped matters. Vera was kept 
without the pale, and her pride re- 
ceived its first blow. 

Then, suddenly, everything was 
forgotten in the awfulness of the ep- 
idemic that clutched the little town! 
Almost overnight Gloverton was 
thrown into chaotic condition. The 
sick were everywhere. Doctors came 
and went; nurses appeared like min- 
istering angels, but Gloverton was 
held fast in the grip of disease. 
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She flew to the window to see the girl who had dared to upbraid her. 


Graves in the cemetery multiplied all 
too rapidly. Workers came ex- 
hausted and almost discouraged. 
Schools were closed, and the social 
activities of the town were com- 
pletely forgotten. 

The Lees escaped the epidemic 
with the exception of the chauffeur, 
and he was hurried off the premises 
with haste. Mrs. Lee kept herself 
confined to her room, and com- 
plained bitterly. 

One dreary day Vera sat in a win- 
dow, looking down the road. She 
was dreaming of her former home, 
and longing for her old friends and 
companions. She was tired of Glov- 
erton with its doctors and nurses and 
sickness. Life was dull and stale 
here. Then, she saw someone turn 
in at the entrance to the grounds, and 
Vera’s heart beat rapidly. Her hand 
flew to her mouth to smother an ex- 
clamation, and her eyes lighted up 
with excitement. I was Jeannette 


Tuttle, and she was walking rapidly 
toward the house. 

It flashed through Vera’s mind that 
it was odd that Jeannette should be 
coming to see her now without a 
special invitation, when she had re- 
fused so many of them in the past 
weeks. There must be something 
significant in this visit. A hundred 
reasons presented themselves. Then, 
she had it! Jeannette, as president of 
the Lotus Club, was coming to invite 
her to become a member: 

The dreariness of. the day, her 
longing for her old home, and all 
the unlovely things she had thought 
about Gloverton were forgotten in 
the anticipation that now she had 
won her way. She gave her bair a 
pat here and there, and almost ran 
into the maid in the hall, who was 
coming to announce the visitor. 
Vera hurried down the stairs. 

“Jeannette!” she exclaimed, ex- 
tending both her hands in greeting 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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THE PEARL EARRINGS 


LENN BRIGDEN smoothed 
(G down her sash and whirled be- 
fore her mirror for a final 
examination of herself. “Pret- 
ty quick time!” she remarked with a 
satisfied air. “Less than a half hour 
ago I was hopping out of my car 
outside Pomeroy Cottage. But if it 
hadn’t been for you Hammon Twins, 
I don’t know what I should have 
done. I'd never have been ready 
for the dance in time. Thanks just 
heaps.” 

“That’s all right,” Gladys told her. 
“We couldn’t help you entertain your 
Girl Scouts this afternoon, so this is 
our share in your party for them.” 

“It’s a shame you had to practice 
for your teams. I wish you could 
have seen my patrol—all foreigners 
from Boston, but everyone as Ameri- 
can as we are. They certainly are 
interested in Scouting, too. One lit- 
tle Syrian girl almost didn’t come 
today because her mother told her to 
take care of her little sister. She 
wanted to obey the third Scout law, 
to be helpful, and the seventh to be 
obedient. And she thought she'd 
rather give up the picnic than break 
them. That’s what Scouting means 
to them.” 

“And didn’t she come?” Margaret 
Hammon asked with interest. 

“Yes. The Patrol Leader told me 
about it and I did my ‘Good Turn’ 
by bringing the sister, too. She was 
a dear. The girls were wild over 
her, and she didn’t cry or make any 
trouble. She amused herself while 
we had a Scout meeting, and was 
never in the way.” 

The sound of the bell in the corri- 
dor below them broke in upon them. 
“It’s your dance partner,” Gladys 
cried. “Are you ready?” 

“All but my earrings.” She 
opened the top drawer of her bureau 
and pulled out a green plush box. 

The freshmen at Natick College who 
roomed at Pomeroy Cottage individ- 

ually and collectively envied Glenn 
because of her beautiful clothes and 
the skill with which she wore them, 
but that feeling was nothing to the 
longing they had for her earrings. 

After one glance at them, both the 
Hammon Twins had written home 
for earrings, but their father had 
laughed at their request. “When do 
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freshmen get a chance to wear 
them?” he had asked. Finally, when 
they had persisted, he made an offer. 
“Get your ears pierced,” he had writ- 
ten, “and you can have them.” But 
the girls, who had asked for the kind 
that screw onto the ears, thought of 
the pain involved in having their ear- 
lobes pierced and had given up the 
idea, as doubtless Mr. Hammon had 
intended. Still they envied the frag- 
ile, gold mounted pendants that Glenn 
wore on big nights. 

They had watched her as she 
pressed the spring and opened the 
box. Then they saw blank astonish- 
ment depicted in her face. “Why—- 
why—they’re not here!” she cried. 
In an instant, she had most of the 
things out of her drawer and was 


searching frantically. She rummaged 
through her trunk, next, and searched 
beneath the bed and the bureau, 
panic-stricken. Finally she faced the 
girls. “Did some of the bunch take 
them for a joke?” 

Both of the Twins shook their 
heads. “Haven’t seen them,” Mar- 
garet told her, and Gladys echoed 
her sister. 

“But where have they gone? Oh, 
I hope they’re not lost. Father would 
be furious. They’ve been in the fam- 
ily for years and he didn’t want me 
to bring them up here. Go see if 
any of our bunch have hidden them.” 

Gladys assured her that none of 
their intimate circle would do a thing 
like that. While they were talking, 
Lovey came past the door. “They’re 
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She amused herself and was never in the way 











stolen,” was her conjecture as soon 
as she heard the details. “Perhaps 
one of the maids on the hall.” 

“No, none of them would do that. 
I know they’re honest. Oh, I was 
so foolish to leave them out of my 
trunk. I usually keep them there 
locked, but yesterday I took out the 
box to show Becky Adams and didn’t 
think it worth while to put it back 
since I planned to wear them tonight. 
What will father say?” 

Lov” caught her arm. “I’ll bet it 

was one of those brats you had 
up here this afternoon. They’re all 
foreigners and probably crooks. You 
can’t be too careful.” 

“Oh, Lovey, you don’t think they’d 
do that? My Scouts? After I’ve 
been going to Boston for them every 
week for nearly a year. Why, the 
first Scout Law they learned was that 
a Girl Scout’s honor is to be trusted. 
No, I can’t believe any of them took 
my earrings.” 

“Well, Icen. I’d arrest the whole 
bunch of them and have them 
searched. It was a shabby trick after 
you brought them out here from Bos- 
ton in your own car and took them 
back; but what can you expect? They 
were tearing al] over the dormitory. 
Probably we'll all find a lot of things 
missing when we begin to look.” 

“T think you’re as mean as you can 
be.” Glenn’s eyes glistened with un- 
shed tears. “You don’t believe 
Scouting means anything, and you 
think I’m wasting my time with the 
girls.” Then the tears really came. 

The three girls flew to comfort her 
and babbled together without any 
particular word being distinguish- 
able. Then Glenn’s voice made itself 
heard. “I’m sorry I cried. It was a 
foolish thing to do.” 

“That’s all right,” Gladys assured 
her. “We know how it is. You 
were under a strain all the afternoon 
and are tired, and now, with all this 
extra trouble we don’t blame you a 
bit. But itll come out all right, 
somehow.” 

“How?” 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly, yet.” 

“But trust the Hammon Twins to 
fix up things,” Lovey put in. 

“Well, just prove it to me that the 
Scouts didn’t steal the earrings and 
I don’t care. Though, of course, I 
did like the pearls. Where do you 
think they went?” 

They shook their heads. “Run 
along to the dance, Glenn,” Margaret 
advised, “and you’ll see that things 
will shape out.” 

“Yes, I suppose I’ll have to go and 
pretend to have a good time. But 
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I wish I didn’t have to. 
yet. I look like a mess.” 

“Of course, you'll go to the dance. 
Go and wash your eyes. You'll have 
a good time at the Friar’s Club. I’ve 
been there a couple of times and I 
know,” Margaret told her. 

The others added their persuasion. 

“But Ill be thinking of the ear- 
rings all the evening. What shall I 
do?” 

“Why, run along and wash your 
eyes and then we'll decide what to do 
next.” They drove her toward the 
bathroom and then looked at each 
other. No one had a suggestion to 
offer. 

“T’ll bet it was one of the Scouts,” 
Lovey insisted. “They tore around 
here, and there was a mob of them 
in her room most of the time. Why, 
after Glenn packed them into her car 
to take them back to Boston, Flo and 
I came up here to get the room 
straightened and it looked as though 
a cyclone had spent the winter here. 
Somebody had made a railroad train 
on the floor out of everything Glenn 
had on top of her bureau. They 
strung creams, powder, and toilet 
water along in a line. And they had 
her shoes piled up in her closet. We 
worked for at least an hour before 
you girls came to help Glenn dress.” 


“Well, the problem is to find the 
earrings,” Gladys mused. 

“Why don’t you, then?” Lovey de- 
manded, confident of the ability of 
the girl. 

“T’ve never had a job as a detect- 
ive, so I don’t exactly know how to 
go about hunting what-do-you-call 
’ems.”” 

“Clues,” her sister supplied. “You 
have to use a magnifying glass and 
crawl around on your hands and 
knees examining everything in the 
room. Don’t you remember the de- 
tective stories we used to read at 
home? The whole problem often 
rests on the color of the cigar ash 
brushed untidily under the carpet.” 

“Well, it won’t in here,” Lovey 
scoffed. 

ladys said nothing. She had 

picked up the box that had con- 
tained the earrings and was studying 
it closely. After a moment, she 
turned to the other girls. “Any- 
body who took them, my dear Wat- 
son,” she began, in a mock-heroic 
tone, “had plenty of time or she 
would have taken box and all.” 

“Unless she hoped the theft would 
be undiscovered until after Glenn 
motored her back to Boston where 
she could sell them,” Lovey added. 

Both the twins squelched her. “Do 


I can’t go 
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be careful about charging her Scouts 
with the theft. We don’t want an- 
other flood.” 

“Never have preconceived theories, 
Watson,” Gladys warned. “My 
Sherlock Holmes is coming back to 
me. I remember he always said 
that.” Then she looked down at 
the green plush case again. “I won- 
der how long ago Glenn saw the pen- 
dants. I mean, when did she see 
them last?” 

It was Glenn, herself, who an- 
swered the question as she came in 
the door. “Last night. I tucked 
them into the drawer after Becky 
left. Her folks are going to get her 
some like them. I’m sure they were 
safe then. Oh, if only I hadn’t been 
lazy! They would have been locked 
in the trunk now.” 
yom Gladys whistled. “Watson, 

when you write down this mys- 
tery as solved by the famous woman 
detective Charlotta Holmes (that’s 
the feminine of Sherlock, isn’t it?) 
dwell for a long time upon the im- 
penetrable air the deductor of crimes 
assumed as she turned to her fair 
client and asked the culminating 
question: ‘What brand of face pow- 
der do you use?’” 

They all stared at her. “Well,” 
she repeated, “what kind do you 
use?” 

Glenn pointed. 
big round box.” 

Gladys took it up and tapped it 
gently. Then she removed the cover 
and peered through the torn paper 
over the powder. The box was al- 
most full. “You will note,” she re- 
marked theatrically, the evenness 
of the powder, how soft it is and how 
easily smoothed over. And you will 
further note, unless pulverized 
French chalk injures pearls,”—here 
she plunged two fingers into the 
powder—“that your pearl earrings 
are safe and, after a brushing, ready 
to be worn.” One after the other 
she drew them out of the box and 
held them up to view. 

“Did you put them there?” they 
demanded. 

“Certainly not.” 

“Then how did you ever discover 
them? I never would have thought 
of looking for them there.” 

Gladys shook her head. “That’s 
the trouble with detectives. They al- 
ways show how the wheels go round 
and spoil it all. I’m not going to 
explain anything. Otherwise you'll 
be telling me how simple it was, the 
way Watson always did to Sherlock 
Holmes.” 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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now! The very word makes you 

feel cold—but as cold as it may 
seem, it is 2 warm game when it is 
played indoors. 

Everything should be suggestive 
of polar ice and snow. Make the 
room a frozen bower with shrubs and 
tree branches aglitter with hoar 
frost. Bank the walls of the room 
with pine branches or small fir trees. 
Cover mantlepiece, etc., with mounds 
of raw cotton covered with mica or 
diamond dust. Take bare branches 
gathered from the woods, smear with 
paste and thrust them into pans of 
confetti—powder the whole with 
mica. Plant the whitened branches 
in every bow] and possible place—- 
use white sticks of candy for icicles 
—cover the floor with an old sheet 
and sprinkle with artificial snow. 
Hostesses should wear costume of 
white crepe paper pasted thickly with 
stars and snow flakes. If desired make 
an Eskimo hut of packing boxes, 
roofed with barrel hoops to give bee- 
hive shape. Put cotton batting all 
over inside and out; dust with snow 
powder with icicles at the door and 
inside. 

Games suggesting a frosty atmos- 
phere should be played. A few ideas 
are given on this page. 

A pleasant quiet game is played 
as follows: Take a number of pieces 
of paper and write part of a proverb 
on each, sometimes one or two words 
will do. Crumple the paper to re- 
semble snow and heap the different 
flakes in the center of the table. The 
players sit in a circle and by dip- 
ping flakes from the heap try to fin- 
ish the proverbs. Anyone complet- 
ing a proverb calls it out and keeps 
it in her possession. The one form- 
ing the most during the gradual 
melting of the snow pile wins a 
prize. 

Dot the furniture, piano, carpet, 
mantlepiece, etc., with tiny bits of 
cotton. Each player receives a cup 
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and fork. When the signal is given 
they hasten to gather up the bits of 
snow with their forks. ‘The player 
who fills her cup first is the prize 
winner. 

Jumping snowball is a pop-corn 
ball covered with white icing which 
is suspended by a white glittering 
ribbon and must be bitten into in at 
least five trials. 

Rigmarolex is played by tucking 
away in a huge ball of tape (Snow- 
ball) a number of little gifts, one 
for each guest. The first person who 
receives the ball starts in telling a 
story and unwinding the tape until 
she comes to the first gift, which be- 
longs to her—she passes it to the 
next girl who continues the story 
until she receives her gift—and so 
on until the ball is entirely un- 
wound. 

Then try Shooting Polar Bears. A 
large black bear should be posed 
precariously on a perch at one end 
of the room. Ordinary India rubber 
balls, dipped in paste and then in 
flour should be used as bullets. Each 
guest is allowed three trials to knock 
over Teddy. 

Play Cook and Peary. Guests are 
blindfolded in pairs, turned about 
three times and headed for the north 
pole. A large pole decorated with 
fantastic figures is placed in one part 
of the room. First couple to arrive 
at the Pole receives a snowball. 
(Homemade pop-corn ball.) 

game that is very exciting is 

called “Bell Unseen.” One girl is 
blindfolded and given a wand with 
a tuft of raw cotton attached to one 
end. The cotton has been dipped in 
flour so when anyone is tagged the 
evidence remains. The other girls 
circle around her ringing a bell, 
which is passed from hand to hand, 
to confuse the blindman. As soon 
as she succeeds in tagging someone, 
that person takes her place. 


—— 






ve 
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To choose partners for supper— 
the girls must draw half of different 
shapes of snow crystals, which have 
been cut before hand, and match 
them. 
me centerpiece on the dining room 

table may be a big snowball 
of white flowers or a big ball covered 
with cotton and diamond dust with 
streamers of white ribbon extending 
to each place. These should be 
pulled and at the end of each is a 
favor for each guest. Use candles on 
the table, they are always so cheerful. 
Decorate the china with bright 
colored candies—(they may be 
fastened on with white icing) for the 
girls will enjoy the novelty of eating 
part of the china. 

Serve your ice cream in the form 
of snow men. To make these you 
need ice cream scoops of two differ- 
erent sizes, grated chocolate, white 
stick candy, and some cloves. Scoop 
out a big ball of vanilla ice cream 
first, place a smaller ball on top, 
roll it in grated cocoanut, if you 
want it fuzzy. If you wish darkies, 
use chocolate ice cream. Stick in 
the candy arms sprinkle on some 
chocolate for hair, put in cloves for 
eyes. Don’t forget a clove nose and 
a couple more for the mouth. Can- 
died cherries and bits of citron may 
be used instead of cloves. Cloves or 
tiny hard red candies make splendid 
buttons for the jacket of these ele- 
gant snow men. There are so many 
possibilities in making these men 
that it is very fascinating work and 
everyone is sure to admire them 
greatly. Little round cakes with 
cocoanut icing may be served in ad- 
dition while dishes of snow flakes— 
nothing more than sugared pop-corn 
add to the “frosty” atmosphere. 

Later on, the girls will enjoy sit- 
ting around the fire and toasting 
marshmallows and popping corn. 
It will be a pleasant ending to a most 
enjoyable evening. 











A BLUE CATERPILLAR 
(Continued from Page 11) 
her Hontas; it’s pretty; don’t you 
think?” 

“Pokey—Hontas! Pocahontas!” 
John DuPey said the names over rev- 
erently. Suddenly he leaned toward 
his sister, taking one of her hands 
between his own. “Mignon,” he 
said, “you’re the 
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The letter given below was 
read at the Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the Girl Scouts in 
January. 

We believe that all Girl Scouts 
will be interested to read this let- 
ter from our Honorary President. 
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seemed so like a Royal Princess. 
“You are beautiful,” he whispered. 
“Beautiful, beautiful.” 
And then he knew that for him she 
was a blue caterpillar—with wings. 
(THE END) 


THE PEARL EARRINGS 

(Continued from Page 15) 
“Well, if you don’t tell us, we'll 
know you hid 





best sister a bro- 
ther ever had; 
I’m going to tell 
you a secret.” 

When he had 
finished _speak- 
ing she lifted the 
blue caterpillar 
onto one of her 
shining _ braids 
and smiled at it 
tenderly. 

“So that is 


why you love it ica herself. 


Tue Wuirte House, 


WASHINGTON, 
January 14, 1922. 


My pear Mrs. Cnoate: 


May the next year see the Girl Scout move- 
ment even more thoroughly extended than now. 
greater accomplishments and vigor surpass the splendid work 
already done for girlhood in America, and, therefore, for Amer- 
Let us, as in the past, persist in overcoming all 


them yourself.” 

For answer 
Gladys picked up 
the green plush 
jewelry box. 
Turning it over, 
she handed it to 
the girls, “Well, 
‘what about it?” 
Lovey de- 
manded. 

Gladys pointed 
to two white fin- 
germarks on the 


Let us by 


so, because . = obstacles. No matter what the personal sacrifice may be, we must bottom = f the 
was somethring ‘ : erty ; box. There’s 
she gave you,” proceed with this great, up-building work, because the girls of your answer. 


she said, softly. 

“Exactly. 
Only one of the 
many  benutiful 
things she gave 


me.” 

“And you 
brought it to 
me!” 

Brother and 
sister looked at 
each other and 
smiled. 





“Next to her I 


America—and our country through them—need the fine, whole- 
some and stimulating influence of the Scouts. The call cannot 
go unanswered. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) FLorence Kuinc Harpinc, 
Honorary President. 


Mrs. ArtHuR O. CHoarte, President, 
National Council of the Girl Scouts, Inc., 
De Soto Hotel, 


Savannah, Georgia. 


That’s the clue. 
When Glenn said 
she had seen the 
earrings just be- 
fore her visitors 
came, I realized 
that one of them 
must have done 
it. Then came 
the thought of 
the little baby 
sister and I re- 
membered | Lov- 








loved you best in 
the world,” he said simply. 

Mignon nodded. “Of course.” She 
understood that a sister’s place must 
of necessity be second. 

Suddenly she knitted her brows. 
“If she met you and knew that you 
were my brother, why a 

“But I didn’t—know he was your 
brother.” The voice, coming sud- 
denly from the shadows, caused a 
brief stir of excitement. 

As she walked into the lamplight 
Pokey’s head was lifted bravely, 
though tears still clung to her lashes. 
“I didn’t know he was your brother; 
I thought I thought 

“You thought "John DuPey 
was on his feet clasping her hands 
between his own! 

There was a little noise of flight 
as Mignon escaped with bare feet 
into the darkness. It no longer mat- 
tered that the night was vast with 
stars. Her heart was big enough to 
receive them. She had wakened to 
heroism at the call of danger. A 
blue caterpillar symbolized her tri- 














umph. A blue caterpillar! Laugh- 
ing she reached up an unreluctant 
finger and found it clinging to her 
braided hair. She went carefully 
down the trail in her bare feet and 
her soft crepe-de-chene tea gown 
gathered into a delicate foam about 
her ankles. The evening meal was just 
over and the campers were sitting 
back about the fire exchanging the 
usual fireside pleasantries. As she 
came into the circle of light, she held 
out one glittering braid with a ges- 
ture of achievement. 

“Look!” she commanded. 

In her heart she knew that the poetry 
of the hills was looped in her hair. She 
laughed softly at Miss Boyd’s excla- 
mation of surprise. The hills had won 
to themselves ‘an unfaltering disciple. 

In the meantime those other two 
climbed to a dizzying spur of rock 
from which point they could see a rem- 
nant of daylight shining out of the 
west. Loveliness swept into Pocahon- 
tas’ face. She laughed softly, leaning 
against his shoulder. Never had she 


ye! ey’s description 

_..+;” of the train. The 

finger marks showed that she was 

playing with a box of powder. What 

would have been easier than for her 

to drop one into the powder, and 
then drop the other in, too?” 

“That was easy to discover, wasn’t 
it?” said Lovey. 

But Glenn stood up loyally for 
the Twin. “I’m sure I never should 
have thought of that. How can | 
ever thank you for what you've done, 
for fixing things up, and all. No- 
body can tempt me again to lose my 
faith in Scouts.” 

Gladys chuckled. “That’s my 
specialty, fixing things. But hurry. 
You’re delaying, and no lady keeps 
her escort waiting more than a half 
hour.” 

(THE END) 





Watch for more stories 
of the Hammon Twins— 
coming soon! 
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Scouts from Troop 11, Brookline, Mass., love to hike on snow-shoes. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 

The following poem, written by 
Scout Dorothy Harland of the 
Thistle Troop, has a true Scout 
swing to it: 

How do the little busy scouts 

Enjoy each golden deed? 

For each and every thoughtful word 

Is planted like a seed. 


They work and try their very best, 
Take pleasure as they go, 
With thoughts of love in deeds they 
do 
Their happiness will grow. 


For they must sow if they would 
reap, 
Do one good deed each day, 
And upward striving sing a song 
To cheer them on their way. 


Bring the good old bugle, scouts! 
We'll sing another song, 

Sing it with a spirit 
That will start the world along! 


Sing it as we always sing, 

We scouts two thousand strong, 

While we go marching through 
America! 


VINELAND, N. J. 

Troop No. 1 of Vineland is prov- 
ing itself worthy of a place on the 
firing line of Scouting. 

Out of a membership of thirty we 
have nineteen Second Class and all 
are striving to earn as many Merit 
Badges as possible. 

We are only one and one half 
years old but have demonstrated our 
ability to do things. Preceding a 
recent Home Week celebration we 
managed a stand in the post office 
for the distribution of seals for the 
merchants of Vineland and attended 
it faithfully for three weeks. Dur- 
ing the week of festivities we took 


entire charge of the registration and 
information booth and were com- 
mended very heartily by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and American Le- 
gion. The Legion granted us the 
use of their rooms for our weekly 
Scout meetings. 


FANWOOD, N. J. 

Probably few people have heard 
of Fanwood, N. J., nevertheless we 
have Girl Scouts here. 

We have only been organized 
since November, 1920, and below 
are some of the things that have been 
done by us. 

1. We gave a subscription dance. 
the proceeds of which went toward 
paying for our uniforms. 

2. We gave a cake and candy sale, 
from which proceeds we paid for 
signal flags, and neckerchiefs. 

3. We earned money, then filled 
bags of toys and also made scrap 
books for the poor children in the 
hospital. 

4. We have enjoyed many hikes. 

5. One thing we like best of all 
was our Field Day. 

During June the Fanwood Girl 
Scouts met at the home of our 
Scout Captain—Mrs. Mathiason. We 
had invited two Plainfield troops, 
also one Westfield troop. We were 
detailed to meet and greet these 
Scouts. Westfield troop didn’t 
come. We had all brought our own 
lunches and proceeded to eat, as 
soon as we became acquainted. Af- 
ter lunch we played games. At one 
o’clock the troops formed in march- 
ing order and marched to the park 
grounds singing Scout songs. When 
we arrived at the park we signalled 
“Welcome” to the visiting Scouts, 
then began preparations for events. 

It would be too long to mention 


each winner so I will do it as a 
whole. 

First came a running board jump. 
2. Potatoe race. 3. Standing broad 
jump. 4. Knot contest. 5. Fifty yd. 
dash. 6. High jump. 7. Bandag- 
ing. 8. Relay race. 9. Three legged 
race. 10. Hop, skip and jump. 

We gave five points for first 
place, 3 points for second, one for 
third. 

The result was 42 points for Fan- 
wood, 33 points for Plainfield 
Troop (Miss Jewett’s), 19 points for 
Plainfield Troop (Mrs. Weste- 
guard’s). 

At the end of each event the rib- 
bons were given out—blue for first, 
red for second, and yellow for third 
places. 

At the close of all events, troops 
formed at park and Second Class 
badges were awarded by Scout 
Captain Mrs. Mathiason. Mrs. Ca- 
mil and Mrs. Rose, Commissioner 
and Ex-Commissioner, from near 
Summit, both spoke about Scout- 
ing. Then Mayor Nichols of Fan- 
wood, also a member of our Scout 
Council, presented Merit Badges, of 
which there were over 25. Then 
Mrs. Mathiason awarded the ribbons 
to the troops. Fanwood being first 


received the red ribbon, which was 
pinned to the Scout banner. 

It was a wonderful Field Day we 
think, and are hoping to have an- 
other next summer. 


D F. 





























It’s the greatest fun aa Colorado Springs, 
clo. 
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WEST GOULDSBORO, ME. 

We decided at one of our meet- 
ings to make fir pillows for the Chil- 
dren’s Ward at the Eastern Maine 
General Hospital. We could not 
visit this Hospital at this time so we 
sent these little pillows to do the 
cheering for us. The Girl Scouts 
made the pillows and put a girl’s 
name and address on each one, hop- 
ing some child might write. 

Saturday, December 17th was our 
last meeting until after Christmas so 
we had our Christmas party that 
afternoon and evening. After the 
business meeting, the captain told 
the Scouts to clear the table as she 
had some washing for them to do. 
When the captain brought it in, it 
proved to be a tub filled with saw 
dust. Each Scout was told to put 
her hand in and see what she would 
find. She found boxes filled with 
pop corn, apples and candy. Next 
was a picnic supper in the Scout 
room. After supper the Boy Scouts 
were invited to a little play, music 
and shadow charades taken from 
THE AMERICAN GIRL were used. 
Next the Girl Scouts said a Christ- 
mas tree would be just the thing for 
Mrs. Begin (an old lady living 
alone), so the Scouts hustled around 
for things to put on the tree. Mascot 
Emma Kingsley, aged 3, strung pop 
corn. They carried the tree to her 
house and gave it to her with the 
many presents they had collected. 
She was delighted! 

Some of the Girl Scouts made 
Evergreen wreaths for each window 
in the church and one from the chan- 
delier. After Sunday School these 


wreaths were given away to different 
people to cheer them until Christ- 
mas comes again. 
Mrs. A. H. K., 
Capt. 
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A tumble on snow shoes—Troop 11, Brookline. 











“Jingle bells, jingle bells, jingle all the way,” Brookline Scouts in New Hampshire. 


BEAUFORT, N. C. 


The Girl Scouts of Beaufort have 
only been organized about eight 
weeks, but in this time every Scout 
has worked hard in trying to make 
this Troop the best yet. We have 
two Patrols now and hope to have 
more soon. About the last of No- 
vember the “Sea Gull” patrol the 
first one organized, gave a hot dog 
sale. This was given on Saturday 
when the girls were out of school. 
The money that we received from 
this sale was put in the bank and as 
soon @s we can raise enough we 
mean to buy tents which we can use 
in going camping. 

On Thanksgiving the Girl Scouts 
decided to have some pleasure as well 
as work. We planned to go on an 
oyster roast with the Boy Scouts who 
were going over to Fort Macon, as 
we thought we could have a better 
time with a large crowd. 

We arrived at the Fort early in the 
afternoon and decided to go all over 
it as several of the crowd had not 
been inside. After that we played on 
the hills. Then we went back on the 
shore and ate the oysters, crackers 
and pickles which several of the 
boys, who had stayed behind, had 
already for us. At five c’clock every 
one declared they had eaten enough 
so we decided to go home. 


way back. E. S. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Babies Checked Here” read the 
large sign over a big tent at the Erie 
County Fair, and in and around the 
tent one saw tagged babies of all 
sizes and kinds being competently 
cared for by the Buffalo Girl Scouts. 
Under a shady near-by tree in a 
roped off space occupied by kinder- 


garten chairs and tables, played more 
babies. On both ends of the cool 
army cots napped still more babies, 
watched by willing Scouts. The 
weather was hot and tired mothers 
gladly left their babies to the Scouts 
for naps or games. 

A First Aid tent in charge of a 
Red Cross nurse with Girl Scouts as 
aides, stood in the same enclosure. 

Six thousand programs were dis- 
tributed by the Scouts on Children’s 
Day. 


IONIA, MICH. 

In October the Ionia County 
Teacher’s Institute met in Ionia in 
the Central Building. At that time, 
Ionia was in the midst of a typhoid 
fever epidemic due to her water sup- 
ply. Now, during the Institute our 
Scouts kept boiled water on ice and 
made lemonade from the boiled 
water to sell to the teachers. This 
was very much appreciated. They 
also made candy, popped corn, and 
made pop-corn balls to sell. We 
cleared $30.00 which was immedi- 
ately sent to Headquarters. 


NEW ALBANY, IND. 

We had a market last summer to 
earn money for our camping trip. 
We have been gathering up clothes 
and mending them for the poor and 
the whole month of December we 
have been working hard on our 
Christmas charity work. We bought 
and filled 21 pairs of stockings and 
furnished things for six families. 
We don’t stop at Christmas but keep 
our eyes on the very poor all the 
time. 

Mrs. M. L. S., 
Capt. Troor 1 
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GRAND COURT OF AWARDS 

We have just held our Grand 
Court of Awards in the Mayor’s Re- 
ception Room at City Hall, and as 
our Chairman, Mrs. Stern said in 
her introductory speech the more dif- 
ficult requirements of the new hand- 
book seemed to inspire more girls to 
work, for fourteen First Class 
badges were awarded as against three 
of last year and only one of those 
three were by the new standards. 

The Court opened with the Call to 
the Colors by Emma _ Brandschett, 
bugler, of Troop No. 170. 

Then Troop No. 97 gave a skit en- 
titled, “The Quest for Happiness,” 
which was witnessed with much in- 
terest by everyone. 

There were two Golden Eaglets 
awarded and these were our first by 
the new standards. The Golden 
Eaglets were presented by Mr. Isaac 
Sutton, Commissioner of Boy Scouts 
for Delaware and Montgomery 
Counties to Captain Lillian C. Watt, 
Troop No. 127 and Scout Annette 
Newhall, Troop No. 43. 

The Medals of Merit were pre- 
sented by Mrs. John V. Martin, 
Chairman of the Training School to: 
Katherine Slee, Troop No. 26; Ruth 
Johnson, Troop No. 97; Dorothy 
Schweffer, Troop No. 89; Elizabeth 
Durkee, Troop No. 89; Dorothy 
Pearlman, Troop No. 89; Ethel 
Dentzer, Trocp No. 12 and to Jean 
Potter, Troop No. 143, to whom it 
was awarded for taking care of her 
younger brothers and sisters and 
looking after the house while her 
mother was in the hospital. All the 
others were for school work. 

First Class Badges were presented 
to Captains E. Gwen Martin, Eliza- 
beth Morley, Ruth Israel, Leo Cross, 
Viola MacGowan, Frances Barnes, 
and Scouts Jane Newhall, Troop No. 
43; Annette Newhall, Troop No. 43; 
Ellen Martin, Troop No. 127; Min- 
erva Rothman, Troop No. 89; Ruth 
Propert, Troop No. 89; Dorothy 
Pearlman, Troop No. 89; by Cap- 
tain Frances Barnes, Assistant Chair- 
man of the Court of Awards, who, 
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with due modesty, neglected to read 
out her own name as one of those to 
whom the badge was due, but Mrs. 
Stern soon righted this. 

A feature of the afternoon was a 
First Aid Contest between Troops 
No. 96 and No. 175. These girls 
had been told they were to compete, 
but until the actual moment of the 
competition had no idea what kind 
of bandaging they were to do. 

Miss Cassatt who was in charge of 
this part of the program told the 
girls that they were to imagine them- 
selves on a hike—coming around a 
bend in the road they find a car over- 
turned and on fire, four victims ly- 
ing in the road, two with a broken 
arm each and a concusion on the side 
of the head and two with a scalded 
hand and one side of the face burnt. 

The four victims were picked at 
random from the crowd and then 
commenced some very interesting 
bandaging. 

Dr. Lincoln C. Furbush, Director 
of Public Health, and Dr. Martha 
Tracy, Dean of the Women’s Medi- 
cal College, judged the contest. It 
was rather diflicult to make a decision 
as both teams of four girls each did 
such excellert work, but the judges 
felt that on the whole the girls from 
Troop No. 96 showed better judg- 
ment in addition to their bandaging 
demonstration and the prize was 
awarded them. 


TROOP NO. 187 

Troop No. 187 of the Princeton 
Presbyterian Church, has something 
to say for itself. We are Miss Camp- 
bell’s troop. (The Campbells are 
up—and—coming! ) 

Most of us have been in Scouts 
for three years and are between the 
ages of fifteen and nineteen. There 
were a good number of girls in our 
Church, too old to be just Brownies 
and a good bit younger than the 
charter members of the troop, who 
were very anxious to become Scouts. 
This naturally complicated matters 
somewhat because the girls who were 
just joining would not have enjoyed 
studying their Scout tests while the 
older and more advanced girls were 
having their fun or working for 
Merit Badges. So we solved the 
problem by having a Junior Patrol 
which meeets on another night in the 
week. The Patrol, which is really 
almost a troop in itself, is taken 
charge of by Marian Marshall, a 
charter member of the troop, under 
the guidance and advice of Captain 
Campbell. Lieutenant Marshall, as- 
sisted by Peggy Roe, another charter 
member, trained four Tenderfoot 


Scouts who were invested after the 
Christmas party “Cap” Campbell 
gave us Monday, December 26th. 
There are more girls ready for in- 


vestiture now. All together there 
are about fifteen girls in the Junior 
Patrol. They are planning lots of 
fun and hikes for the springtime. 
We believe this idea of a Junior 
Patrol is original with us. It has 
proved to be a happy solution of a 
common problem. 

We also have just started a Scout 
scrap-book. We intend to paste in 
it all news items and pictures per- 
taining to Scouting that we can 
gather. 

ANNA GREISS, 
Lieutenant. 


The following letter from an Eng- 
lish Girl Guide to her aunt in Ameri- 
ca, who is a member of the Phila- 
delphia Local Council, will no doubt 
be of very great interest to our 
readers. 

It is particularly worthy of note 
that in a small place such as Brigh- 
ton, where this Girl Guide is attend- 
ing boarding-school, ONE THOUSAND 
GuIDEs turned out for a public event. 
That must be a 100% attendance. 
Dear Aunt Jessie: 

Thank you so much for your let- 
ters, it is so good of you to take so 
much trouble over my silly little 
stories! 

We are having a very good time 
at school. Princess Mary came down 
to Brighton the other day and in- 
spected the brighton and Hove Girl 
Guides in the Corn Exchange. Doreen 
and I had just been enrolled as 
Guides the night before so we were 
able to join our school Company and 
go. It was a very impressive sight, 
there were over 1,000 Guides present. 
When we cheered, wasn’t there just 
a noise! 

You have Guides in America, but 
you call them Girl Scouts, don’t 
you? I am working hard for my 
Second Class at present. 

I am so glad your puppy is well 
and growing! 

I have a little black terrior pup 
here. He is a dear little thing, but 
“~~ dirty at present! 

e break up in three weeks time 
now. 

We are having a very mild winter 
here; but I expect it is very cold in 
America. 

I hope Joy is well and enjoying 
herself; I expect she is going to 
heaps of parties. 

Ever so much love from, 

Your loving 
EILEEN. 
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SCOUTING NEWS FROM ABROAD 





The following article was received 
too late for the International Num- 
ber but we are sure that all Girl 
Scouts will want to hear about their 
Polish sisters. The International 
Secretary, Janina Tnorkowska was 
kind enough to send it to us. 


HE Girl Scout Movement in 
T Poland dates from spring, 

1911, when the first troops 

were formed at Lwow at the 
same time as those of the boys. In 
the next year Scouting spread in all 
parts of Poland: in Warsaw, Kra- 
kow, Wilno, Poznan and other towns. 
It was in December, 1912, that the 
General Headquarters of the Girl 
Guides troops were founded along- 
side the Boy Scout Headquarters, the 
guides pursuing their work with all 
the independence necessary to steady 
development while keeping in close 
touch with the boys. The Head- 
quarters were formed at Lwow, as 
under the Austrian regime the Scouts 
were allowed to organize freely; 
under the Russian and German gov- 
ernments we were obliged to work 
secretly. 

During the Great War the enemy 
invaded Poland. Our Land was then 
divided by trenches into two camps: 
the Russian and the German. This 
did not hinder us from continuing to 
serve our country in every possible 
way—our patrols were constantly on 
the watch. The war did much to 
change our activities, it was neces- 
sary to adapt oneself to the exigen- 
cies of the moment. The guides 
nursed the wounded, made under- 
linen for the army, set up canteens, 
recreation huts, information bureau 
for the soldiers, took charge of the 
population of evacuated towns, es- 
pecially of women, children and old 
people. 

In 1918 the Germans were driven 
from Poland, but our neighbors did 
not let us enjoy our freedom for 
long. There came the Ukranian in- 
vasion and the capture of Lwow by 
the last named. It was then that 
our guides chiefly distinguished 
themselves carrying on the tele- 
phone service under the enemy fire, 
bringing ammunition to the sol- 
diers and even taking part in the 
battle to deliver their native city 
from the hands of the invader. 

In 1919 at Wilno, when that un- 
happy town, after the departure of 
the Germans, fell into the terrible 


hands of the Bolsheviks, to be re- 
conquered by the Polish army, the 
guides rendered great service as 
“look-outs” and messengers. 

During the last terrible Bolshevist 
invasion of 1920 the guides so dis- 
tinguished themselves that many of 
them were presented with the highest 
military reward, the cross “Virtuti 
Militari.” This invasion has been 





Girl Scouts connected with the Sanitary Unit. 


a hard test for the whole country 
and also for our Movement—but 
both our scouts and guides went 
through it brilliantly and proved 
that there is vital power and initia- 
tive in our troops and patrols. The 
most astounding thing was the fact 
that in all towns and villages, even 
in those which neither instructions 
nor orders could reach, the guides 
were at work and did what in that 
very moment was the most neces- 
sary, organized sanitary help, can- 
teens at railway stations, sewing- 
bees and so on. In Lodz, for ex- 
ample, guides made a host of shirt- 
buttons as these were badly needed 
in the hospitals. 

In 1921 guides from Upper Silesia 
did much sanitary work during the 
insurrection. Our motto has always 
been: “My country first—then my- 
self,” our watchword is: “Be pre- 
pared.” We cannot say we had no 
opportunity of showing in deeds the 
love we have for our Motherland. 

During the war, Polish Scouts and 
Guides associated and organized 
Headquarters from every side of the 
cordons. Even in Russia—a foreign 





land—the evacuated youth formed 
companies which worked all under 
the leadership of Headquarters in 
Kieff. The storm that burst over 
our Country temporarily destroyed 
the unity of the organization—it was 
restored spontaneously in Novem- 
ber, 1918. We have already 
smoothed the differences which ex- 
isted between Scouting of the former 
annexed regions. We now want to 
base our Movement on the principles 
of decentralization and close co-op- 
eration of the district commission- 
ers. We have in Poland one 
organization—that is the “Union of 
Polish Scouts and Guides.” The 
General Assembly of instructors 
elects the Supreme Council which 
meets four times a year, and a part 
of its members living in Warsaw 
form an executive body: the Direct- 
ing Committee. General Joseph 
Haller is President of our Union and 
Priest Jean Mauersberger is Vice- 
President. There are also two Head- 
quarters: the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts—Miss Marie Wocalewska is 
chief of the latter. Our association 
is quite independent. Joseph Pil- 
sudski, president of the Polish Re- 
public is our Protector. The Min- 
istry of Education is giving us all the 
necessary moral and partly financial 
support; the Minister of Public 
Health helps in arranging summer 
camps. 

According to the last statistics the 
number of Girl Scouts amounts 
to 15,650 working in 402 companies 
in 332 different towns and villages. 
It makes with the number of around 
30,000 boys, nearly 50,000 Scouts in 
Poland. We also have companies 
abroad—for instance, in Siberia, 
Gdansk, Danzig and other towns. 
There are Polish Scouts even in 
Soviet Russia where the Bolsheviks 
persecute them with all the ferocity 
of which they are able. We possess 
exact tidings that many Polish 
Scouts were shot simply for not for- 
saking their Country and their Cath- 
olic faith. 

Polish Scouts and Guides call each 
other “friend.” Especially sisterly 
relations unite Guides from all the 
provinces; they often meet at Con- 
ferences. Our Guides pay special at- 
tention to the fulfillment of the Scout 
law. It takes the recruit several 
months or sometimes more than a 

(Continued on page 25) 








To all chartered Councils, Girl 
Scouts, Inc.: 

The National Business Committee 
would appreciate the co-operation of 
all Commissicners, Council members 
and Local Directors in carrying out 
the business policy of the organiza- 
tion as outlined below. 

All Girl Scout equipment is trade- 
marked; therefore may be sold only 
to registered Scouts—that is, Scouts 
presenting their official membership 
cards issued by National Head- 
quarters. 

All orders sent to National Head- 
quarters must be accompanied by 
cash, check, or money order, as the 
National Supply Department cannot 
carry charge accounts to the large 
amount of capital which this would 
involve. 

There will be no discounts allowed 
on orders that total less than $25.00. 
On orders amounting to more than 
$25.00 placed at one time, to be 
shipped to one address and accom- 
panied by check or money order in 
payment, the following discounts 
will be allowed: 

$25.00 to $150.00 discount of 5% 
allowed. 

$150.00 to $500.00 discount of 
10% allowed. 

$500.00 to $1000.00 discount of 
15% allowed. 

$1000.00 and over discount of 
20% allowed. 

In other words, when ordering 
goods from National Headquarters, 
a Local Council may deduct the 
proper percentage of the retail price 
from the payment enclosed. 

The Nationa] Business Committee 
desires to do everything possible to 
assist Local Councils in ordering at 
the lowest rate and has, therefore, 
arranged the discounts quoted so that 
ordering less frequently and in larger 
quantities the Local Councils can se- 
cure much larger discounts than 
heretofore, and the routine business 
of the Supply Department will be 
iessened. 
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The following schedule which was 
sent to a training class for a “hike” 
seemed so practical to THE AMERI- 
CAN Girt that we thought other lo- 
calities might be interested to use 
the same plan: 


TO MEMBERS OF THE GIRL 
SCOUT TRAINING CLASS 
HIKE! !! 


Time: December 10th, Saturday, 
9:30 A.M. 

Alternate date. (In case of bad 
weather, December 17th.) 

Weather: If it is raining at 8:30 
A.M. on Saturday and promises to 
be a bad day there will be no hike. 
Snow is good weather and remember 
that it is always dark on an early 
December morning. If in doubt, 
come anyhow. 

Meeting Place: Upstairs, Ferry 
House, Staten Island Ferry, South 
Ferry. 

Boat: 9:40 A.M. to St. George. 

If you miss party take Staten 
Island Ferry to St. George. From 
there take trolley to Moravian Ceme- 
tery. Walk through the cemetery on 
the main road on the left, pass under 
arch and follow road to the right to 
the Vanderbilt Mausoleum. The log 
cabin is 100 paces to the left of the 
mausolem, in the woods. 

Cost: $1.40— including  trans- 
portation and two meals. 

When paid: Bring $1.10 to the 
meeting of your class this week, and 
pay your own car and ferry fare. 

People who come for supper only, 


bring 50c. 

People who come for dinner only, 
bring 90c. 

Equipment: Bring your camp or 


mess kit, if you have one. It is not 
necessary, however. Be sure to bring 
a cup. 

Clothing: Wear warm clothing 
and good walking shoes, and bloom- 
ers if you like, under your skirts. 

Program: 11 A.M.—Baking of 
chicken, etc. 11 A.M. to 1 P.M— 
Demonstration of fire-building; fell- 
ing of trees. 1 P.M.—Lunch: Baked 
chicken, potatoes, apples. 2 P.M.— 
Patrol competition in yells, games, 
etc. 3 P.M. — Fire-building by 
Patrols; cooking of supper. 4:30 
P.M.—Supper. 5:00 P.M.—Return 
home. Trolleys run every 15 
minutes. 


RETURNS FROM GIRL SCOUT 
THRIFT WEEK 


Troop 4, Fort Scott, Kans. 
Treop 1. Hamden, Conn..... 


$4.30 
8.00 





Troop 1, Anniston, Alla....... 11.75 
Troop 1, Ontario, N. Y........ 10.00 
Troop 1, New Foundland, 

eS Eee ae 15.00 
Troop 1, New Vernon, N. J 1.00 
Troop 1, Rockbridge, II... 2.00 
Troop 5, East St. Louis, Ill. 1.00 
Troop 1, Princeton, N. J..... 21.00 


Troop 1, New Richmond, 
I: sais ibiiaattalaa tacit 5.00 


Troop 1, Avondale Pa......... 12.00 
Troop 1, Westville, Conn.. 10.00 
Troop 3, Atlantic City, N.J. 12.50 
Troop 1, Toms River, N. J. 13.00 
Troop 1, Walden, N. Y....... 20.00 
Troop 1, Belmar, N. J......... 5.00 
Ventnor City, N. J..........00+ 9.00 
Troop 1, Philmont, N. Y..... 15.00 
Troop 1, Lima, Ohio.......... 5.00 
Troop 1, Adelphia, N. J..... 8.00 
Troop 5, Waterbury, Conn. 5.00 
Troop 1, Mahopac, N. Y..... 10.00 
Troop 1, Lyford, Texas...... 10.00 
Troop 1, Painesville, Ohio.. 12.00 
Troop 1, Mackinac Island, 

BUDS sctetibabiasbthdseanstiaicbleidiae 16.00 
Troop 1, Elmira, N. Y......... 8.25 
Troop 2, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 10.00 
Troop 1, Millerton, N. Y... 10.00 
Troop 1, Sterling, Colo....... 5.00 
Troop 1, Pacific Grove, 

SITING . :csteuibbanhiaeinemaninilidistcdes 5.00 
Troop 1, Bloomsburg, Pa... 16.00 
Troop 1, Orrville, Ohio...... 24.00 
Troop 5, East Orange, N.J. 12.00 
Troop 1, Duluth, Minn....... 8.00 
Troop 2, Duluth, Minn........ 27.00 
Troop 4, Duluth, Minn....... 5.00 
Troop 7, Duluth, Minn....... 5.00 
Troop 8, Duluth Minn....... 7.00 
Troop 10, Duluth, Minn..... 2.00 
Troop 1, Ware Neck, Va..... 2.60 
Troop 4, Lima, Ohio.......... 5.00 
Troop 1, Almeda, Callif....... 3.49 


A HELPFUL SUGGESTION 


The Buffalo Board of Education is 
holding a class for the training of 
Girl Scout leaders as part of its 
night school work, the teacher being 
the local director, paid at the regu- 
lar night school rates. They have 
the use of one of the class-rooms 
and one of the smaller gymnasiums 
and meet weekly. New leaders are 
trained and any of the captains who 
feel the need of “brushing up” or 
learning new methods of teaching 
Tenderfoot and Second Class are 
welcomed. The bed-making and First 
Aid are taught by a nurse recom- 
mended by the Red Cross and one 
evening of each course is spent at 
the Red Cross house, using their ma- 
terial and beds for these subjects. 
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MORE SCOUT NEWS FOR YOU 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 

News from Troop No. 2, Girl 
Scouts at last! 

As Troop No. 2, was organized 
last Spring, most of the mem- 
bers are Tenderfoot Scouts, al- 
though they are working hard on 
their Second Class tests, the Troop 
met, and after the business of the 
Troop was disposed of, the girls 
turned the meeting into a sewing bee. 
This gave all the girls an oppor- 
tunity to pass a portion of their 
Second Class test; sewing, darning, 
and crocheting or knitting. All those 
present passed this much of the Sec- 
ond Class test. 

Miss Maud Dear, and Lieutenant 
R. E. Galoway, prepared refresh- 
ments and a two course luncheon, 
and the girls passed that part of the 
test also. The Scouts had decided to 
take a hike and have breakfast in the 
woods. The motive of this hike was 
to do more work on the tests. 

They left early and hiked far into 
Pine Woods, where after an excellent 
place was selected a committee was 
sent out to gather wood, others to 
start a fire, and breakfast was pre- 
pared. Eggs, bacon, cocoa and toast, 
formed breakfast, which the Scouts 
devoured in short time. In cooking 
breakfast, still another part of their 
Second Class test was passed. After 
breakfast was over and the grounds 
cleaned, we went to work on our 
tests of fire making, using only two 
matches. Most of the Scouts doing it 
successfully with one match. Sig- 
nalling was the next on the program. 

Time to leave came early, and 
with large sticks of peppermint 
candy in their mouths, the girls 
headed for home. 

H. M. H., 
Scribe. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The program for Girl Scout week, 
in December was as follows: Sun- 
day, at the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, a non-sectarian service for 
all Scouts. Monday, The Golden 
Eaglet film was shown at the leading 
moving picture house. Wednesday, 
The Union Co. Store had a tent and 
camping scene in their large front 
show window. We had displays all 
day of Scoutcraft and Scouting. ac- 
tivities. There were semaphore and 
wigwag signalling, knot-tying, fire- 
building, First Aid and sewing. Troop 
11 had a real live baby for part of 
the time with which they demon- 


strated child-nursing. Troop 22 
worked on a miniature willow bed 
which was near completion. Satur- 
day. All Troops took part in a Rally 
—winners of contests were: “Pep,” 
Troop 14; knot4ying, Troop 13; 
signalling, Troop 1; first aid, Troop 
2 and darning Troop 6. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


H. O. Templeton, veteran Maine 
woods hunters’ guide, accompanied 
about 100 Girl Scouts representing 
every Troop in the local organiza- 
tion on a hike to North Brook. In 
the _Woman’s Union parlors, Mr. 
Templeton gave the Girl Scouts and 
their parents a talk. 


’ WATERBURY, CONN. 

Enclosed is a check for five dol- 
lars which is from Troop 5 towards 
the spread of Scouting in the United 
States. We would have liked very 
much to have sent one dollar from 
each member but have sent what we 
could this year. 

Troop 5 has eight registered 
Scouts and eight more to be regis- 
tered very soon. 

They donated $5.00 to Baby Wel- 
fare work last winter. 

Visited the Baby Clinic followed 
by two hikes. 

Hiked for flowers April 30th and 
filled three May Baskets, they made 
themselves, and delivered to the chil- 
dren’s ward in the hospital and to 
two old ladies’ homes. 

















Winter sports in Ely, Minn. 


NUTLEY, N. J. 

It is just one year ago since the 
Vincent Girl Scouts, Troop 2, Nutley, 
was organized. We started with a 
goodly number of girls, but to-day 
we have thirty-two registered scouts, 
most of them well along on their 
Second Class test. We also have sev- 
eral new girls ready to take their 
Tenderfoot test. 

During the year, we have enjoyed 
many activities, and as a result we 
have been able to purchase our uni- 
forms, an American Flag and a 
Troop flag. We have also been able 
to do something for those less fortu- 
nate than ourselves, such as giving 
dinners to the poor, sending $50.00 
to the Near East Relief, and last but 
not least, we are enclosing a check 
for $20.00 as our “bit” toward the 
promotion of Girl Scouting. 


A. M. P., Capr. 


Sold candy, poppy-seeds, pop- 
corn, had a cake and cookie and 
candy sale, and a strawberry festival 
to raise money for the treasury. 

Marched in the memorial parade 
and attended the unveiling cere- 
monies of the Franklin statute pre- 
sented to Waterbury by Eliza Leav- 
enworth. 


Paid the transportation expenses 
of six Scouts and the Captain to and 
from Camp Mohawk where they 
spent two weeks. 

This winter they went on a hike 
for evergreens and made Christmas 
bouquets to sell for their Scout 
equipment. Another hike for a 
Christmas tree and ground pine to 
decorate another Baby Welfare 
Clinic Station where they gave pop- 
corn bags to the mothers and oranges 
and rubber toys to the babies. 

F. T., Capt. 
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‘piness we give to others. 








These Brookline Girl Scout Hikers Are Good Sports! 


A SCOUT’S THANKSGIVING 
I’m thankful I know how to sew, 

To cook and wash and knit, 
To build a fire, or build a home 

Or use a First Aid kit. 

\ 

I'm thankful for the fun I’ve had, 

And for the things I’ve learned. 
I’m thankful for the friends I’ve 

made, 
And for the badges earned. 


I'm thankful I know how to serve, 
And try to spread about 
Some joy each day along my way, 
I’m thankful I’m a Scout! 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Two years ago Troop No. 1 of 
Wellesley “adopted” a baby, little 
Jean, 15 months old, who is under 
the care of the Boston Children’s 
Aid Society. The “adoption” con- 
sists in paying for Jean’s clothes and 
in receiving occasional visits from 
the beautiful little dark-haired, 
brown-eyed child, who calls all the 
girls her “Scout Mammas.” These 
visits are a great source of pleasure 
to both the Scouts and the child. 

Last Christmas she came out, as 
always, under the care of a nurse to 
the party which the Troop gave to 
a group of less fortunate children of 
Wellesley, and was properly thrilied 
by her many gifts, the hig Christmas 
tree and Santa Claus with his faith- 
ful and well-trained dog Towser. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Our Christmas party was a great 
success for there were 35 Girl Scouts 
present. We had our regular open- 


ing exercises, then discussed the buy- 
ing of Scout Christmas cards, our 
gifts for the poor, as well as some 
regular business. Patrol No. 1 ar- 
ranged the place cards with red 
strings leading to our Christmas pie 
in which each girl had a small gift. 
Patrol No. 2 set the tables. Patrol 
No. 3 got the supper. Patrol No. 4 
gave a musical entertainment before 
supper which consisted of a splendid 
mandolin sclo by Edith Scharff, 
after which the whole Patrol sang 
three popular songs, two Girl Scout 
songs and the entire Troop joined in 
the chorus. We then sat down to 
our supper of chicken croquettes, 
potato chips, rolls and butter and 
jelly, ice cream and cake. Patrol 
No. 1 cleared the tables and hall be- 
fore Patrol No. 2 gave their show. 
They acted out in charades the Girl 
Scout Laws and the rest of us had 
to guess them. They sang two Scout 
songs they had learned for the occa- 
sion and we all joined with them in 
the chorus. While Patrol No. 1 pre- 
pared their show, Patrol No. 4 
washed the dishes and cleaned the 
kitchen. Patrol No. 1 put on a 
splendid minstrel show with a true 
coon-town orchestra. At times the 
music sounded weird but they were 
all working so hard we couldn’t com- 
plain. Last of all Patrol No. 3 acted 
out Mrs. Ruggles and her ten chil- 
dren in Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
“Bird’s Christmas Carol.” 

Everyone went home happy and 
tired wishing all a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 


Mrs. C. P. R. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


The girls of the Hockaday Girl 
Scout Troop learned this Christmas, 
if we had never learned before, that 
real happiness comes from the hap- 
We en- 
joyed fixing our basket for a poor 
family; we were very happy when 
having brought our things to one 
place, we discovered how much we 
had; we were glad indeed when we 
found the variety of necessary foods; 
but when we set the basket on the 
table in a tiny room, the look which 
came into the faces of those who 
were old enough to see, made us 
feel that we had received too much 
joy from one little basket and we 
felt selfish because everyone in the 
city could not share our reward. 
Even if we had filled our basket with 
the sense of duty instead of love in 
our hearts we would have felt joy 
and happiness melt our hearts as 
they tried to express their appreci- 
ation. 

We left the tiny room which was 
the home of seven persons, a dis- 
couraged father without work, a 
tired-eyed mother doing her best for 
her five little tots, two of whom were 
almost babies, with a different feel- 
ing in our hearts. We didn’t try to 
express our thoughts and feelings as 
we took one last peep throught the 
window and saw the happy family 
open their basket, but each Scout 
realized that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 


We have always tried to help in 
every way we could but from now 
on the leaders of the Girl Scouts may 
know that it will be a joy for the 
Hockaday Troop to co-operate with 
them in any undertaking. 


L. H. 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Girl Scout Troop No. 18 of the 
First Presbyterian Church on Emory 
street, Jersey City, played Santa 
Claus to the little children of the 
West Side Day Nursery. Each Scout 
adopted a youngster for the after- 
noon after they were brought from 
the nursery to the church in auto- 
mobiles. They were entertained and 
served with cocoa and cake, and then 
given an apple and orange besides a 
fine candy pipe, and each kiddie re- 
ceived a stocking full of toys. There 
were twenty happy youngsters when 
they went back to the nursery. Cap- 
tain Marjorie Van Horn of the 
Troop was the chairman of the 
party. 








A MODERN COLONIAL DAME 
(Continued from Page 13) 
and smiling her most winsome smile. 

Jeannette took the hands, and 
gazed for an anxious moment into 
the merry eyes. Then she went 
straight to the point and said, 

“Vera, we need you. Gloverton 
needs you. The doctors are almost ex- 
hausted; they have been working day 
and night. The nurses are rushed to 
death. Every well girl in town has 
been pressed into service but you. 
Will you help?” 

The sparkle left Vera’s eyes. A 
chill seemed to creep over her. “You 
want me to—” she hesitated, and 
looked imploringly into Jeannette’s 
eyes. 

“We want you in the sick room. 
To prepare broths, feed invalids, 
give medicines!” Jeannette pressed 
the hands she held tightly. 

The color fled from Vera’s face. 
“Why I—I couldn't do—anything 
like that,” she flashed. “I can’t un- 
derstand your asking me.” 


“Listen Vera. I am helping at 
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Mrs. Tonkins, and the baby has just 
come down with it. I left the doc- 
tor there. He promised to stay until 
I came back with you. Every min- 
ute I spend here, I am keeping him 
away from some sick person. Vera, 
there’s no one to take care of that 
baby. She will die if not given at- 
tention, I will help you every min- 
ute J can, and the doctor will give 
us explicit directions.” 


Vera drew back. She was deathly 
pale. “It’s impossible. I—I can’t 
go into strange places like that. I 
have never met the Tomkins.” 


Jeannette dropped the hands she 
had been holding. In her voice, as 
she spoke, was a touch of the deep- 
est scorn. 


“TI thought as much, but I had to 
make sure. You boast of the force- 
ful qualities of your ancestors; live 
on the reputation they made for 
themselves, not for you. I bet they 
would be ashamed of you now. 
Why, you’re not worth the little 
finger from one of their hands. 
What do you suppose they did that 
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brought out those enduring qualities 
of which you are so proud? Oh, 
you are just the kind of girl to fail 
in the time of distress! Well, I had 
to give you « chance to prove your- 
self. Good afternoon.” She turned 
abruptly, opened the door, and went 
out. 

Vera heard her going down the 
steps. It seemed as though every 
footfall was pressing on her heart. 
She flew to the window to see once 
more the girl who had dared to up- 
braid her so mightily. She was at 
the gate now, in another minute she 
would be out of sight, and she, Vera 
Lee, whose grandmother was a Dame, 
would have lost the golden oppor- 
tunity of her life! 

The blood pounded through her 
body as the boldness of the thought 
that suddenly possessed her set her 
young body in motion. She dashed 
into the hall, grabbed her hat and 
coat from the closet, swung open the 
door, and called: 

“Jeannette—Jeannette Tuttle, wait! 
I'm coming!” 

THE END 








GIRL SCOUTS IN POLAND 
(Continued from page 21) 
year to earn the Scouts’ cross. A 
girl is allowed to take her promise 
only after having proved that she in- 

deed well deserves it. 

Our second law proclaims: “The 
Guide serves her Country and there- 
fore fulfills conscientiously all her 
duties.” The other laws are similar 
to the English and American ones, 
except the 6th: “The Guide loves 
Nature and tries to know it better.” 
We have added to the 9th paragraph 
that a Scout is generous and to the 
10th the following clause: “A Scout 
neither drinks nor smokes.” 

We have four class tests—they are 











Winning their Laundry Badge. 


all harder than the English, but 
easier than the American ones—we 
have also a heap of proficiency tests. 
The most frequent is that of ambu- 
lance service. Not all Polish Guides 
wear the grey scouts’ uniform, and 
it is too expensive for many of them. 
They are not especially fond of 
wearing badges on their arms and 
breasts. They also do not salute—it 
is caused perhaps by the hundred 
years of constraint under foreign 
rules. These conditions caused that 
the life in the open and camping are 
less developed in Poland than in 
America—although we endeavor to 
change this state. One of the most 
beloved crafts of our companies is 
the decoration work—for instance— 
making toys for the Christmas tree, 
and adorning the class and club- 
rooms. 

A peculiar feature of Polish 
Guides is that they use to choose as 
patron of their company an illustri- 
ous woman of ancient times or now- 
adays—a woman whose example the 
Guides try to follow in their own 
lives. On all the Polish borders our 
Scouts especially apply themselves 
to the study of Polish history, geog- 
raphy and literature—things which 
three years ago were still forbidden 
by the Russian and German authori- 
ties. In order to learn it we used to 
form self education circles. 


As the limits dividing Poland were 
crushed only recently our youth of 
all provinces is simply eager to see 
the land and the historical monu- 
ments of other parts of the country. 
Formerly when going there we were 
obliged to get a foreign pass—now 
we only take our haversacks and set 
out for an excursion. During the 
holidays our companies use to visit 
ancient towns with their old castles, 
beautiful museums and churches. 
Next summer we intend to organize 
moving camps and so cross afoot the 
whole country. 


———_—_—_ — 


GOLDEN EAGLET 

Lillian Watt, Troop No. 127, Phil- 
adelphia; Anne Wood, Troop No. 1, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Romayne Marcus, 
Troop No. 12, Scranton; Elizabeth 
Reif, Troop No. 29, Cincinnati; 
Ruth Richards, Troop No. 3, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Agnes Talbot, Troop 
No. 19, Queens, N. Y.; Gerda Flink, 
Troop No. 88, Manhattan; Edith 
Conant, Troop No. 88, Manhattan; 
Marietta Atwood, L.D., Manhattan; 
Helen Elizabeth Bishop, Troop No. 
1, St. Louis, Mo.; Capt. Effie P. 
Langsford, Troop No. 2, Gloucester, 
Mass.; Capt. Maybelle G. Shepherd, 
Troop No. 6, Gloucester, Mass.; 
Elizabeth Russ, Troop No. 56, Phila- 
delphia; Marjorie Doane, Troop No. 
1, Medfield, Mass. 
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WASHINGTON; D. C. 

If you are walking or motoring 
through Rock Creek Park and feel 
that irresistible desire for a bite of 
luncheon, or late in the afternoon, 
a cup of tea, you will be quite delight- 
fully satisfied at the Old Pierce Mill 
Tea House, which has re-opened for 
business under the management of 
the Council of the Girl Scouts. 


It is the property of the Govern- 
ment, and was turned over to the or- 
ganization to manage by the Depart- 
ment of Public Buildings and 
Grounds. We have it rent free, and 
we expended fifty per cent of a cer- 
tain sum for improvement and equip- 
ment, while the Government ex- 
pended a like amount for the same 
purpose. 

The interior of the Mill has been 
entirely done over, with the walls 
a colonial yellow and the tables and 
chairs painted a dull blue. Trim 
little curtains of yellow edged with 
blue fringe, and yellow and blue 
candles on the tables give a cozy 
effect to the big room. It is man- 
aged much as the Tea House for De- 
vastated France, in New York. A 
different member of the Girl Scout 
Council acts as hostess each day, as- 
sisted by four Junior League girls, 
who, in dainty white aprons, serve 
the guests. All this is volunteer 


service; only the cook and house- 
keeper are paid. The Scouts are ‘ot 
used in any way in connection with 
the management, but the proceeds 
from the Tea House go to support 
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the organization, which hopes in 
time to be self-supporting. 

Coffee, chocolate, toasted muffins 
and marmalade, hot waffles and 
maple syrup, and ginger bread or 
cakes are among the delicacies which 
are served at the Tea House. 

In the summer-time guests are 
served in the garden as well as in- 
side. The garden slopes down to 
the Creek and one can sit there on a 
very warm summer day, listening to 
the water come gushing over the 
falls, and imbibing cool drinks and 
munching sandwiches. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


A meeting for all scout patrol 
leaders and corporals in Albany 
County was held at St. Paul’s Parish. 
Every troop from Albany, Cohoes, 
Delmar and Slingerlands was repre- 
sented and there were 104 Scouts 
present. The meeting was in charge 
of the girls and if enthusiasm and 
expressions of pleasure are signifi- 
cant, the party was a great success. 

We reported, with our supper, at 
5.30. Troops 13, 14, 15, 18, and 19, 
were hostesses and served hot cocoa. 
Between bites we sang and cheered. 
After supper we marched into the 
assembly room, where two Scouts, 
acting as captain and lieutenant, 
conducted a model opening meeting 
called to order by our bugler. Then 
followed a business meeting with a 
Scout as presiding officer. Every 
Troop was called on for a two min- 
ute report and it was most interesting 
.o kaow what the various Troops 
were planning for the year. Several 
of the troops have been forced to 
form waiting lists for admission as 
their patrols are filled. 

After the business session we made 
ourselves comfortable on the floor 
while Mrs. Frederic F. Pruyn, newly 
elected chairman of the Albany 
County Council, spoke to us about 
Scouting and the Red Cross. At the 
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conclusion of her address, the lights 
were dimmed and on the stage ap- 
peared a living Red Cross Poster— 
the Red Cross nurse with arm out- 
stretched. This appeal was answered 
and each Troop contributed to the 
roll call and received a membership 
button for the Troop. Amounts 
given ranged from one to six dollars 
and the total received was seventy- 
five dollars! After Mrs. Stevens, the 
Deputy Scout Commissioner, had 
given a splendid talk on “Leader- 
ship,” the regular closing exercises 
were held, followed by taps. 

But this was not the end of a most 
inspiring evening. We donned our 
coats and marched to the College of 
Pharmacy where Dean William 
Mansfield gave an illustrated lecture 
on “Poison Ivy” and the “Christmas 
Fern.” And after the lecture he al- 
lowed us to go into the laboratory 
and look through the microscope at 
special slides made from the ivy and 
fern. 

With cheers of appreciation for 
Dr. Mansfield and for Miss Cameron, 
our local director, the meeting 
closed. 

D. C. 


The verse given below expresses 
our feelings so exactly that we could 
not resist printing it in hopes that it 
will soften the hearts of some of our 
subscribers. 


HEARTS’ EASE 


How dear to my heart is the steady 
subscriber, 

Who pays in advance at the birth of 
each year; 

Who sends in the money and does 
it quite gladly, 

And casts round the office a halo of 
cheer. 

Who never says “stop it,” “I cannot 
afford it.” 

Nor “I’m getting more papers than 
now I can read,” 

But always says “send it,” “the 
family likes it,” 

“In fact, we all think it a real house- 
hold need.” 

How welcome she’d be if she stepped 
in the sanctura 

How ’twould make our hearts throb, 
how ‘twould make our eyes 
dance. 

We outwardly thank her, we in- 
wardly bless her, 

The steady subscriber who pays in 
advance. 


Jour. of Educ., July 22, 1920. 








BARBARA’S OPPORTUNITY 

(Continued from Page 7) 
She smiled whimsically as she looked 
from face to face. “I’ve already got- 
ten a job—a place to teach in the 
fourth district at the large sum of 
one hundred a month. It sounds 
dreadfully important, doesn’t it? 
Now don’t try to change me—it 
won’t do any good,” she gave her ul- 
timatum. 

“Remember, though,” Mrs. Deal 
promised as the big car started up 
once more and she pressed Barbara’s 
hand warmly, “our invitation still 
holds good for Europe two years 
hence.” 


She sighed to herself in spite of 
her good intentions and her heart 
sank as she thought of Cataract, ice 
—and snowbound, shut off from all 
the enlivening, interesting things of 
her college world flashed across her 
mind. 

However, she did feel somehow 
uplifted and repaid when her big, 
tall brother, with choking voice and 
tear-dimmed eyes, tried his awkward 
best to thank her. 

“Oh, you sure are a brick, Bab,” 
he said fervently. “You sure are a 
angel!” 


She determined, positively, never 
to let herself get into a settled rut, 
no matter how long she taught—and 
yet, all over again in vivid relief 
stood out facts of the great kindli- 
ness and real sympathies that lay 
behind all of Cataract’s queer little 
peculiarities. She discovered also 
that the little minister’s wife was a 
Greek scholar of no mean ability; 
that the once despised Miss Rath- 
bone had more geological lore at her 
finger tips than Barbara hardly knew 
existed outside of books; and also 
that Mrs. Hadley had paid off the 
mortgage on the Stillman house so 
that a roof and four walls continued 
to shelter that large family. 


And as she steadily added to the 
trip-to-Europe nestegg she recalled 
some lectures in the Psychology 
course which were surprisingly like 
the sermon of two weeks before. It 
was something about Happiness—its 
pursuit and the ability to bring it to 
oneself and to others. And she de- 
cided, very wisely, that even Cataract 
could teach her somethiing if she 
only half way tried to find out what 
it was. 

THE END 
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PINE MOUNTAIN, KY. 


The first Girl Scout Troop in the 
Cumberland Mountains of Kentucky 
was organized at the Pine Mountain 
Settlement School in 1919. 

Pine Mountain Settlement School is 
an incorporated philanthropic school, 
non-sectarian, a boarding-school for 
boys and girls from the surrounding 
mountains. The children live in 
“families” of not more than twenty- 
five. Each “family” lives in its own 
house but all come to Laurel House 
for their meals. Every bit of work 
in and about the houses and most of 
the work on the farm and in the barn 
is done by the children under careful 
supervision. In this way, the children 
are taught domestic science, farming, 
gardening, or dairying, and at the 
same time help to pay for their 
tuition. 

The ideals of the school and the 
means of attaining these ideals are 
similar to those of Scouting. Every 
child is expected to do thoroughly 
and fairly whatever part of the work 
falls to his lot whether in the house 
or at school. He is taught to be a 
“good citizen” of Pine Mountain. 
The task of the Scout Captains, there- 
fore, has been primarily to translate 
the every day life of the school into 
Scouting terms. 

What with work and school the 
children’s lives as well as those of the 
“workers” are crowded and little time 
is left for Scouting as such. Satur- 
day afternoons, however, most of the 
boys and girls are free to come to 
“Scouts” from 2.30 or 3 until 5. Two 
or three of the “kitchen girls” must 
always stay at home to get supper, 
but they take turns so that no one 
need miss “Scouts” every time. 

When we started our Girl Scout 
Troop in November, 1919, the girls 
were keenly enthusiastic. Practically 
every girl of Scout age (about 30) 
turned out—on January 31, 1920, the 
first 17 of these girls were enrolled 
before the whole school. In April six 
more girls were enrolled and 13 were 
awarded their Second Class badges. 
At the same time three of these Sec- 
cond Class girls were awarded their 
Laundry Badges and one had earned 
Child Nurse. 

During that winter a Captains’ 
Training Class was organized. Six 
members of this class were enrolled 
with the girls on January 31st and 
two of these possible Captains com- 
pleted their Second Class work before 
the end of the year. 

In February, five of the workers 
met and organized the Pine Mountain 
Girl Scout Council. In view of the 
fact that Pine Mountain is the natural 
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leader and educational center for the 
surrounding mountains, and that it is 
definitely branching out into the near- 
by school districts through its ex- 
tention work, it was decided to in- 
clude in the Pine Mountain Girl Scout 
charter the six nearest school dis- 
tricts, five of which lie in the north 
of Pine Mountain. 

Last February (1921) six more 
girls and one worker were invested as 
Tenderfoot Scouts, and during the 
year twenty merit badges were 
awarded to eight Scouts. 

On October 8th, seven little girls 
had their first Brownie meeting 
around a stump in the woods. When 
the new Scouts were invested these lit- 
tle Brownie’s gave a playlet in the 
dining-room. They also joined with 
the Scouts in giving a little Japanese 
play in the spring for the benefit of 
the Near East Relief. The seven dol- 
lars earned that night were added to 
the $100.00 that all the children to- 
gether had saved by substituting rice 
and cocoa for one regular dinner a 
week, during a month’s time. 

The current year 1921-1922 started 
out more auspiciously than the previ- 
ous one. In September, the Girl Scouts 
started in to work with renewed en- 
thusiasm. The first problem that 
they had to meet was that of.rais- 
ing enough money for their Scout 
hats. They had raised money to meet 
their troop expenses from time to 
time during the previous year and a 
half, by cooking and selling lunches 
on Fair Days in the fall, and on the 
Fourth of July. The last Fourth of 
July they raised $31.82 and this, 
added to a balance left from the 
winter before gave them a start of 
about $38.00. After the next County 
Fair Day on September 24th they 
opened an account with the bank and 
decided to keep enough of a balance 
in the treasury to make this account 
worth while. In order to keep these 
resolutions and to pay for the forty 
odd hats that they would need during 
the winter, as well as to keep on hand 
a revolving fund for general supplies 
such as handbooks and Tenderfoot 
pins, it was necessary to raise more 
money. The troop decided that dif- 
ferent houses should make and sell 
candy on three successive Saturday 
nights and then have a troop benefit 
tea in Scout time some Saturday be- 
fore Christmas. In this way, the girls 
earned $20.00. At the same time, 
they resolved to combine with the - 
Council and the Brownies to give a 
pageant toward the end of January 
in order to raise the $9.00 that was 
allotted to Pine Mountain as our 
share of the national drive for 1920. 
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OVID, N. Y. 


You have not heard much from 
the Lodi Blue Birds lately, but their 
quietness is not because they have 
been in mischief, but because they 
were working. 


About the middle of May we gave 
the “Taming of Horrors.” It was 
supplemented with solos and chorus 
songs to lengthen the program. The 
audience was very appreciative. The 
scouts had worked hard in preparing 
the entertainment so that the net pro- 
ceeds of $35.67 were only a small 
part of what the play meant to the 
girls. 

On the 4th of July the village of 
Lodi celebrated. Among other fea- 
tures of the day was a parade com- 
posed of the band, well decorated 
floats, auomobiles gayly trimmed, and 
a parade of comic floats. The Girl 
Scouts entered the contest with a float 
appropriatel ydecorated. We had a 
wide hay-rigging on a lumber wagon 
drawn by a fine-looking big black 
team with little flags in their bridles. 
On the back of the wagon, trimmed 
with bunting was pitched a tent from 
whose peak floated an American flag. 
About the tent was presented a wood- 
sy scene, made with a dozen ever- 
greens five to six feet in height, with 
vines and flowers among them. In 
front of the tent seated around the 
real little campfire were the scouts 
toasting marshmallows, singing 
songs and giving Scout yells. At the 
front of the wagon was the poster 
bearing in large letters the Scout slo- 
gan, “Do a Good Turn Daily,” stood 
Miss Liberty. Near her on guard 
stood Don, our shepherd (police) 
scout mascot, with bunting stream- 
ers on his collar. The Scouts were 
very happy to learn that besides hav- 
ing the fun of the day, the judges 
awarded them a prize of $5.00. 

We had a wonderful week at 
camp and “Don” went along to be 
our guard and friend in every case. 
He watched everything, went on 
hikes, came in the water when we 
went swimming, rode in a canoe, sat 
with us when we sat around the camp 
fire, and when we slept under the 
stars close to the water lapping the 
beach he was curled up on the blan- 
kets at someone’s feet alert at every 
unusual sound. Sometimes he would 
get up and quietly make a tour of the 
camp, growling softly to himself 
over sounds or scents of which he 
disapproved. 

From the money we have earned, 
the girls have not only paid their 
camping expenses, bought their merit 
badges and the material for the flag, 
but have also $15.00 for the National 
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Council to use in its annual budget 
and $5.00 for the lighting fund of 
our village. There were twelve mem- 
bers when we organized and three 
have joined this summer. 

The work with the girls this year 
has been a real joy. They have given 
me so much. 

M. L. M., Capt. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


The Scouts have endowed a bed 
for a little sick girl at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. This endowment 
takes care of the bed for one year, 
and the name “Brookline Girl 
Scouts” is on the foot of the bed. 
Each month representatives from the 
Brookline Troop will visit their lit- 
tle charge, and throughout the year 
the girls will knit articles for what- 
ever child may be in their bed. 

On Thursday afternoon the Patrol 
leaders, corporals and officers from 
Brookline visited the child now in 
the Brookline bed, and were after- 
waids entertained at a reception and 
tea given by the welfare committee 
of the Children’s Hospital. 

Wellesley and Newton are follow- 
ing Brookline’s example and we hope 
others will do the same. If any 
captain is interested in taking up 
this form of service for her girls, 
she is asked to communicate with 
Girl Scout Headquarters, 725 Boyls- 
ton street, Boston. 
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VINCENTOWN, N. J. 

In the past the Pansy Troop has 
kept its affairs to itself, and the out- 
side world hardly knows that Vin- 
centown can even boast of a Girl 
Scout Troop 

To begin with, I’m going to give 
you a brief history of our organiza- 
tion, and how we happened to 
form it. 

Several girls’ clubs had _ been 
started in Vincentown, but all of 
them had proved failures. At last 
some of the older ones in our town 
got their heads together and decided 
upon a plan. No sooner had that 
been done, than a group of sixteen 
girls were formed into Patrol No. 1, 
and in May, 1920 the Girl Scouts 
of Vincentown were organized. We 
met at the different houses. 

We soon had our Bluebird and 
daffodil Patrols well under way. 
then we started to get our Scout 
suits. All the Scouts were very en- 
thusiastic over this, and we worked 
hard. Much credit is due our Scout 
Lieutenant, Lieut. Haines and Lieut. 
Cannon, for they wrote two excep- 
tionally good plays and the girls pro- 
duced them. They proved a wonder- 
ful success. With the proceeds ob- 
tained from plays, socials, lawn 
parties, donations and various other 
ways, we soon had money enough to 
purchase our uniforms. 

The next event of importance was 
a ceremony given in the church, in 
which the Scouts were awarded their 
pins and Certificates as Tenderfoot 
Scouts. 


A member of our Scout Council 
very generously gave us a room in 
which we might hold our meetings. 
We are very proud of that room be- 
cause of the way we have trans- 
formed it. The girls painted inside 
and out. We purchased rugs, cur- 
tains and various other things which 
go to make our Club House cozy 
and cheerful. The room is not large 
but it holds sixteen girls and their 
officers, very well, while the big 
sign, “Girl Scout Club” on the out- 
side, offers a welcome to anyone who 
wishes to visit or become a member. 

We cannot boast of being very 
wealthy but from our treasury, we 
have given much to the poor. We 
gave twenty-five dollars to the Near 
East Relief fund. We gave $5.00 to- 
ward a memorial tablet for our 
soldier boys, and we gave money to- 
ward the organ which a church in 
this vicinity was trying to get. These 
and many other things we have done. 


Scrise M. E. L. 
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MORE PREMIUM OFFERS! 
The American Girl Wants New Readers! 
Help Get Them For Us and 

WE WILL REWARD YOU! 


HE only thing you have to do is to tell your friends about THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and ask them to subscribe at $1.50 a year. A few hours after school and on Saturday 
Will give you your opportunity to get 5 or 10 Subscriptions. 
Start in on your Scout friends, they are sure to be interested. Then do a good turn for 
Scouting by interesting your other friends in the Girl Scouts, through their magazine! 
When you have enough subscriptions for the prize you want—send along the names 
and addresses carefully written or better still printed with a money order covering the cost 
of the number of subscriptions at $1.50 each. These must not include your own personal 
subscription. Be sure to state which prize you have earned and it will be forwarded to you 
at once, 


Help Your Own Magazine Grow—and Win a Prize 






A HANDY MESS KIT in 
Aluminum containing frying 
pan, saucepan, kettle, cup, 
fork and spoon which fold up 
and fit a khaki case with a 
strap to wear over your 





HEAVY WEB HAVER- 
SACK, khaki colored, just 


shoulder. . . 
Given for 12 Subscrip. oy WF oo 
tions, Given for 10 Subscrip. 


tions, 


Take Your Choice of These: 


Girl Scout handkerchief given for 1 subscription 
Unbreakable mirror given for 1 subscription 

In-spool sewing-kit given for 1 subscription 

Girl Scout web belt given for 2 subscriptions 

Box of Girl Scout Stationery given for 2 subscriptions 

Girl Scout Knife (No. 1) given for 5 subscriptions 

Girl Scout Bronze Cuff Links given for 3 subscriptions 
Handy Flash Light given for 5 subscriptions 

First Aid Kit, complete (metal box), given for 8 subscriptions 


Girl Scout Bugle given for 12 subscriptions 


Floral Park, N. Y. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 189 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Dssuennsssenannenpiowennanene ' 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR GIRL SCOUTS 


LITTLE FRIENDS IN FEATHERS 
By Inez N. McFee. 240 pages, $2.50 


While addressed primarily to the 
boy and girl who loves the outdoors, 
this new bird book is by no means 
limited to them. It is for nature 
lovers of all ages. The author’s 
purpose has been to present, not so 
much a technical history of our 
native birds, but rather a popular 
introduction to this whole fascinat- 
ing subject. She chooses the best- 
known types and presents them to us 
just as we would meet them, in the 
meadow, on the hedgerow, or in a 
nearby tree. There are eight full- 
color plates from the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, to- 
gether with numerous drawings in 
half-tone, which are inserted inti- 
mately into the text. Altogether the 
book in text, picture and general at- 
tractiveness leaves litle to be desired. 
It is distinctly a “friendly” book as 
its name implies. 

Barse & Hopkins 
NEWARK, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MIDSUMMER 
By Katharire Adams. Price, $1.50 
An American girl and boy in a 
castle on the Swedish coast—imagine 
their adventures—or rather you don’t 
have to imagine—just read this book! 
It is truly fascinating! 


Tue MacMii.an Co. New York 





YOUNG HEROES OF BRITAIN 
AND BELGIUM 

By Kathleen Burke. Price, $1.50 

This book is sure to be of inter- 

est to all Girl Scouts—especially as 

it is dedicated to them! The author 

thinks a great deal of all of you and 


is sure that you will want to read the 
stories of heroism in Britain and 
France. 

When you know how brave Jeanne 
of Bruges was—and how The Little 
Walnut Seller risked his life daily 
for his beloved country—you will 
not wonder that we won out against 
Germany. 

Dousiepay, Pace & Co. 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 





THE OLD MINE’S SECRET 
By Edna Turpin. Price $1.50 


The boys and girls in a Southern 
village had a new idea of that village 
before the great war was over. Their 
work together in the war gardens and 
the various tests of their loyalty 
brought the war home to them as it 
did to many another small town in 
America. One boy is certain that the 
old sterling mine will yield more 
than all the gardens. His adven- 
tures and the several secrets solved 
by the mine make an exciting story. 
THE MacMi3an Co. New York 





WHAT THE WILD-FLOWERS 
TELL US 

By Dudley Oliver Osterheld 
Price, $1.50 

A fresh, fascinating, wonderfully 
instructive galaxy of stories each of 
which is warranted to hold the at- 
tention of child-listeners. 

Just the sort of stories for which 
many are constantly seeking for use 
among ,Sunday School scholars, 
Junior congregations, kindergarten 
groups, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Girl Scouts, etc. 

In happy, attractive fashion, Mr. 
Osterheld furnishes interesting de- 


scriptions of the various wild plants 
and blossoms indicating the food 
values of some, and the medicinal 
properties of others. 


The main purpose, however, is to 
draw moral and spiritual lessons 
from his subjects, which is cleverly 
done by the author, who chooses 
with rare aptness, this and the other 
flower as emblematic and suggestive 
of many highly desirable qualities 
of mind and heart. 


Fieminc H. REvELt Co. 
New YorK AND CHICAGO 


NEW PLAYS FROM OLD TALES 
By Harriet S. Wright Price, $1.75 


Miss Wright made these plays for 
the New York Library Clubs with 
which she is connected. All of them 
have been acted successfully. They 
are arranged for the simplest pos- 
sible reproduction. The speeches 
follow the original text or the au- 
thentic translation very closely. 
Schools, settlements, clubs, and 
other amateur groups will be learn- 
ing English of the best tradition 
while they practice these plays. 
Among the titles are Aucassin and 
Nicolette, Pilgrim’s Progress, The 
Birthday of the Infanta, Tamlane, an 
old ballad for Halloween, The Prin- 
cess Who Hid Her Shoes. Including 
folk-tale, fairy tale, and history, 
they are adapted for every occasion. 


NEW PLAYS FROM OLD TALES 
is published by 


THe MacMILian Co. 
New York 
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ASHLAND, MASS. 

At a recent meeting of the Ashland 
Girl Scouts 2 unique Christmas en- 
tertainment was enjoyed. 

The party was arranged for the 
pleasure of the patrol mascots four 
in number. Patrol No. 1 appeared 
with a five-year-old girl with lovely 
bronze curls; Patrol No. 2 brought 
a handsome gray angora cat; Patrol 
No. 3 led in another little girl of 
four, and Patrol No. 4 presented a 
small black and white dog. Some 
doubt was felt about the friendliness 
of the dog and cat, but they seemed 
to realize that this special occasion 
demanded model behavior. Once 
during the singing of the national 
anthem the dog growled and “Fluff” 
humped her back and responded 
with an appropriate hiss. Only a 
small flicker of a smile broke the 
perfect “attention” of the moment 
and all was well again. 

After the business meeting and the 
court of honor a Christmas tree was 
brought in. On the tree were gifts 
for the mascots, provided by the 
members of the respective Patrols. 
Each Patrol leader presented each a 
gift in turn. To little bronze curls 
doll’s dishes were given; to the cat 
a new basket in which to sleep and 
a catnip mouse; to the little four- 
year-old a pretty colored book, and 
to the dog a large red ribbon and 
small bell for his neck. 

The afternoon ended with the sing- 
ing of a scout song. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

Troop No. 2 of Lincoln, though 
less than a year old, is a very active 
one. Having started with nine girls, 
we now number 24. We gave a 
carnival and play, “The Taming of 
Horrors” and raised $90.00 to get 
our uniforms. The girls are now 
making them. We sold Red Cross 
buttons during Red Cross Roll Call 
and took charge of a booth for Red 
Cross Christmas Seals. We gave a 
Christmas basket to a family in need 
and helped in the “Community Toy 
Shop” where old toys were being 
made over, for the poor children. 


M. M. F., Capt. 
A HAPPY SURPRISE 


Things never turn out as you ex- 
pect they will. Anyway, this 
“thing” didn’t. Our troop volunteer- 
ed to serve the Board of Directors 
with lemonade and sandwiches. The 
day was rather chilly, so we decided 
to make cocoa instead. When we 
got to the building there was no gas 
stove available, so the only thing to 
do was to build a fire. We gathered 
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sume twigs and soon had a good fire 
in the yard in the rear of the build- 
ing. While a few Scouts made the 
cocoa, the rest made sandwiches. 
These we served daintily on trays. 
The Board of Directors assured us 
that they tasted fine and we felt that 
we'd like to do it again, it was such 
fun. Then when our Troop was prom- 
ised a chocolate set, the climax came. 
Unexpected things certainly do hap- 
pen, I repeat! 
E. R., Troop 5. 


ENDICOTT, N. Y. 


Each spring librarians all over the 
country have countless requests for 
wild flower books, to help inquirers 
to identify specimens they have with 
them or, more often, flowers which 
they have found but cannot re- 
member accurately. For this reason, 
in many libraries and especially 
in the young folks’ rooms of 
libaries, the librarians try to keep on 
exhibit fresh specimens of the dif- 
ferent wild flowers as they make their 
appearance. It is usually difficult to 
keep the collection supplied with 
fresh flowers and to arrange it neatly 
with books open or marked to de- 
scriptions of the specimens. 

In the library at Endicott, N. Y., 
the Girl Scouts who go on Saturday 
hikes have kept the exhibit supplied 
with interesting material from the 
woods since early in the winter. They 
began with the evergreens and winter 
berries, then collected the interesting 
seed-pods and weeds which show 
above the snow and they continued 
to combine nature study and helping 
to make the library attractive far 
past the season of hepaticas and vio- 
lets. After each hike many of the 
Scouts returned to the library to ar- 
range the flowers and branches and 
to look them up in the library books. 


M. Q. 


SCITUATE, MASS. 


Extract from the Scituate Girl 
Scout Program, for the year: 
“December—Christmas work 

Hikes to carry greens for Parker 
Hill Hospital 

Sending gifts to Hanson 

Work on Scrap Books.” 

Some of the Eastern Division 
Scouts gave fruit and jellies, etc., to 
district nurses and Social Organiza- 
tions, and Community Christmas tree, 
all of which is going to be repeated 
this year. 





When writing to Advertisers be sure to 
mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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Always Do This 


Rub your skates dry. Then go over all of 
the metal surface with a soft cloth moist- 
ened with a little 3-in-One, 

Steelis porous. 3-in-One penetrates the 
pores of the metal, forming a protective 
coating thatsuccessfully resists the action 
of moisture, Rust cannot form if you use 


= 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Oil 
Keeps the metal parts of ice skates bright 
--new-looking. Preserves the sharpness 


ofthe runners, Try it. 

Also oil the clamps and screws with 3-in- 
One. Then they'll work just right. 
Roller skating, too, is better fun if you oil 


the rollers with this good oil. It cuts out 
all dirt-- makes them run marvelously 
light and easy. Never collects dust from 
floor or walk, as heavy, greasy oils do, 
3-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c, 25c, 15c bottles; 
also in 25c Handy Oi! Cans. Read the 3-in-One Dic 
tionary (wrapped around each bottle) for many other 
valuable uses. 

FREE Youcan bave a generous sample of 3-in-One 
and Dictionary of Uses-~both FREE--for the asking 


Three-in-One Oil Co., Bdway. N. Y. 








THE MOST PROFITABLE GARDEN 
is that devoted to small fruits. Less 
time and work—sure crops every year. 
We are headquarters for Strawberries, 
Blackberries, Raspberries, Currants 
Gooseberries and Grapes. Also fruit 
trees, roses, shrubs, etc. Our new cat- 


alog tells how to grow them. Free 
for postal. 

L. J. FARMER 
Box 161 PULASKI, N. Y. 











WETOMACHEK CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
nt Powers Lake, Wis. 
Sy SUT Under the management of The 
Chicago Normal School of 
Physical Education 
and Senior 
Camps, July and Aug- 
jj ust. For girls, es 9 
A strong force 
of trained counselors. 
References required. 
Write for booklet. 
Registrar, Box A, 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SEND FOR CANDY TO SELL! 
An excellent way to earn money. Whole- 
sale prices. Popular 5c. chocolate bars, etc. 
Delicious eating. Nice variety of bars. 








e send 
Illustrated Price-List on Request 
giving full particulars. Hundreds of Socie- 
ties, Schools, Churches, etc., using LESU 
ASSORTMENTS. Write for price-list to- 


”* PRED D, LESURE COMPANY 
1G Broad Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


THE INKSPOON 
Makes every pen write like a fountain pen 

















—3 SSS. 






FITS ANY PEN OR PENHOLDER 
Writes 400 to 600 words with one dip of 


the pen. Guaranteed. 10c postpaid: 
Agents 


no stamps wanted 
Maeder, 3244 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, Ill 





























Stamp collecting is a 
fascinating hobby. 
Try it. 





STAMPS FREE 
20 unused stamps for the names of two 
Collectors and 2c. postage. 50 Austria and 
Hungary stamps 10c. Lists free. 30 Sweden 
stamps 10c. 10 Nyassa, 25Sc. 
TOLEDO STAMP CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 


STAMPS 


Fourteen different Tahitian (two sur- 
charged. very rare) for $1. Remit in 
bank notes to 


A. DEHORS 


Ralatea, Tahiti Society Islands 




















Sectional Loose Leaf Postage 


e Stamp Album at the rate of 8 
pages each month given with 
subscription to our monthly 
Journal. Send two-cent stamp for prospectus. 


UNITED STAMP CO. 


140 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill 


FINE STAMPS ON APPROVAL 


Arranged in books of 60 stamps by 
countries and their respective colonies. 
100 Var. \var Packet, Fine, 50c 


WM. LEPPERT 
P. O. Box 408A, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


Stamps from all over the world. 
Send 12c and name and address 
of 2 collectors. Fine premiums 


to buyers from approval sheets. 


SAM KEITH 
106 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 





























Abyssinia, Thrace, Nyassa,aLL FOR 
Stamps, Menagerie Packet, ONLY 
250 Hinges, Bargain Lists, 10 
LIBERTY STAMP CO. 


and finest 50 per cent. ap- 
provals. 
3974 Arsenal St., St. Louls, Mo. 


















A GREAT STAMP BARGAIN 
100 all different good clean Foreign stamps; 
1,000 Best large white peelable hinges; 10 
beautiful unused French Colonies. All three 
above items for only 25c._ Ask for my GEM 
approvals at 50 per cent discount. 


EDW. H. HYATT 


918 Melrose Ave. Bronx, N. Y. C. 








FREE PACKET OF FOREIGN STAMPS 
FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS FOR 
MY APPROVALS 
50 New Europe Wars, 12c.; 100 New Europe 
Wars, 25c., post free. 

DAN. E. REID 


Stamp Dealer 
. Toronto, Canada 


Todmorden, 
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WALTHAM, MASS. 


Before the days of our council, 
while Girl Scouting was still young, 
we received much assistance and co- 
operation from the Boy Scouts. We 
were “guests” at their home demon- 
strations and “delegates” at the an- 
nual rally in the Harvard Stadium, 
where we absorbed much Scout spirit 
as well as practical information. It 
was a day in chill November when 
the boys initiated us into laying 
trails—long ones or short, according 
to our height. 

After being lost and found on the 
same path often enough to satisfy the 
lads that we were quite “green” we 
were led to a small clearing where 
the forerunners had their fires snap- 
ping and crackling already. Roast- 
ing the proverbial spuds, “flapping 
jacks,” frying eggs, and washing 
dishes, were followed in quick suc- 
cession by rival games of “three- 
deep,” “pass-ball” and “football,” 
which resulted in a good deal of 
tumbling but not much heavy scor- 
ing, especially on the boys’ side. 
Climbing trees, relay races and treas- 
ure hunts used up any spare energy 
we chanced to have left. Such was 
our first union hike. 

When we became better organized 
our four girls’ troops started our 
own union parties, the first of which 
was a sleigh ride. Huddled together 
on straw bedding, and with nothing 
but our faces poking out from 
woolen caps and blankets, we made 
the air vibrate with “Jingle, Bells,” 
and lusty cheers, each troop out- 
doing the other. As we rode through 
the outskirts of a little New England 
town in the later evening, large 
fleecy snowflakes fell, seeming with 
their softness to calm our more bois- 
terous spirits. We drifted off into 
the old familiar songs, and to the 
melody of “Love’s Old Sweet Song” 
the smaller children fell asleep. 
Quiet reigned for some time. Then 
reluctantly came “Home, Sweet 
Home,” and the sudden awakening 
of our little Scout snowdrops. 

Another happy get-together last 
autumn was just a plain “hike,” but 
what made it different from others 
was the weather, plus a boundless 
supply of energy and good humor. 
Our kitchen, living room, and play 
ground were all combined in a huge 
stone quarry, whose jagged cliffs fur- 
nished many a sheltered spot for our 
fires. We collected our firewood and 
drew our water from a crystal spring. 
Dinner hour found mirth at its 
height. We fried our bacon on hot 
stones, spilled beans into the fire, and 
in a vain attempt to rescue the salt 
pork (amid shouts that it was the 











Teunte! thers! : 















Good things are waiting 
for you here. Read 
carefully. : ) 





GIRLS, TAKE NOTICE! 


Special to approval applicants. Danzig. 
Unused 10 Var. New Issue, Price 10c. 


| set. Try my approvals. 66 2- 

Discount. pics 
J. J. LOCKIE, 

Box 1144 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 








NEW EUROPE NOVELTY STAMPS 


100 varieties for 22 ¢ 
Czecho Slovakia, Lithunia, eek 
Jugo Slavia, Ukraine, Liechtenstein 
One ne piety unused. 

: ve PP 4 
higher ew aicmmen revered 

E Cc. BEALS 

2026 Tenth St. Boulder, Colo. 








APPROVAL SELECTIONS, approval 
sheet at 50 per cent discount or approval 
books at net price. Hinges, stamp acces- 
sories. We buy good stamps. 


MANLIUS STAMP CO. 


Manlius New York 





FALKLAND and BERMUDA 


war stamps FREE to all buyers from 
my one cent approvals. Reference re- 
quired, or parents consent. 


S. E. L. GUEST 


Box 1042 Dallas, Texas 








different stamps catalogue over 
50 $1.00 sent with 50 per a ap- 
proval sheets for 2c postage. 


CHAS. J. GOODMAN 


154-5 Wilson Building, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





We will print your name on 35 linen cards 
in script type for 20 cents. A novelty card 
case free. cards make handsome holi- 
day presents. Representatives 
everywhere. Outfit free. 


JOHN W. BURT 
Coshocton, Ohic 


wanted 





NAME CARDS 
We will print 50 beautiful linen name 
cards for 45c. Do not send stamps for 
payment. Representatives wanted. Big 


profits. 
THE PRESS 


Dept. 20, 6 Riverbank Pl., Rochester, N. Y. 





























Ask Your Storekeeper For 


STOVINK 


THE RED STOVE REMEDY 
Manufacturers: 
Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 














BASKETRY MATERIALS. Reeds, raffia, 
wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash, splints, 
cane, webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, 
rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 
Catalogue and Directions, 15 cents. LOUIS 
STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc., 26 Everett St., 
Allston, Station 34, Boston, Mass. 





MOVING PICTURES GIVEN 


BOYS and GIRLS are making. easy money in 
the “Movies.” Why not you? Sample not less 
than ten feet in length. Same as_ used in 
theatres. Sent postpaid for 25c. Give your 
shows at home. An immense variety of sub- 
jects, ONE 25c. feature film FREE with every 
Doilar order. 
DAWES ease PLAYS 

1407 Gower St., Hollywood, California 








BOOKS, TRICKS, PUZZLES, NOVEL- 
TIES. Big illustrated and descriptive cat- 
alogue sent for 3c. to help pay postage. 
Address 


J. A. SIEMION 


456 S. Franklin Ave. Valparaiso, Ind. 








GIRLS! fake.Mene, 

Run a Minstrel Show 

“Smaw’s Minstrel Guide” explains 
everything from beginning to end. 
Send today and get started. Price 25 
cents. 

SMAW PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 156 


1028 Forest Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 














WHY 22 spend Spring, @ms2 
Summer, and Fall 
gathering butterflies, in- 
sects? I buy hundreds of 

kinds for collections. Some 

worth $1 to $7 each. Simple ” 
outdoor work with my instructions, pic- 
tures, Be list. Get posted now. Send 
25c (NOT STAMPS) for my illustrated 
Prospectus. MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer In 
Insects, Dept. 26, Ocean Park, Calif. 


Water Flower Novelty 


Blooms in one minute 
Fun for parties. Two packages, l5ic. 


F. G. REMPE 


2827 Myrtle St. Oakland, Calif. 


y 














ENLARGEMENTS 


From your .choice Kodak negatives 
will make very pleasing pictures to 
decorate your den with. All of my 
work ig of the - hest quality; 6x8 
in seal foider, 63 
proportion. Roll . and packs devel- 
oped, 15c; quality prints, 4c to Tc. 
Samples on request. Eleven years’ 
experience. 


Cc. A. PLEADWELL, Erie, 


other sizes in 


Pa, 
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best part of the beans) some one 
added a boiled egg to her soup. But 
no matter, it all “went to the same 
place.” 

The cliffs proved a great place for 
semaphoring, a neighboring meadow 
was the scene of a lollipop hunt, and 
a plucky rescue of a Scout from 
lodgement in a food of mud. After 
this we gathered for supper and a 
campfire; Scout helped Scout, bring- 
ing in the logs, and with cheerful 
humming, whistling and story tell- 
ing, we beguiled away the early twi- 
light. We were all jolly good 
Scouts together—five troops—mak- 
ing ourselves at home with each 
other. Then once more came back 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
“Annie Laurie” and the “Long, Long 
Trail;” the magic of song again deep- 
ened the spirit of Scouting and 
brought another union hike to a har- 


monious close. me 3. 
CONNECTICUT 
Windsor. There are two Troops. 


They collected large quantities of 
clothing and turned them over to 
welfare worker of Windsor, who dis- 
tributed them to the needy. Col- 
lected toys for Christmas, furnished 
both Thanksgiving and Christmas 
dinners to a family of seven (father 
ill and out of work—oldest boy can- 
not get working papers). 

Simsbury. About seventy-five arti- 
cles of clothing were made by the 
girls and given to Childrens’ Aid of 


Hartford. 

SCOUT SKIDS 
Helen—It looks like rain. 
Arlene—What looks like rain? 
Helen—A shower bath in action. 





Evelyn—Can you lend me five dol- 
lars? 

Edith—Impossible! I’ve tried to 
lend you money several times, but 
you always seem to look up it as a 


gift. 





These are reprinted from “Be Pre- 
pared,” the Detroit Girl Scout Bulle- 
lin. 





GIRLS 
Why not on re a selling— 


38c. 
The “Glad” song with Blue Bird title page 


and other 
Write for particulars to 
MISS C. L. SUMNER, B.S., Pd.B. 
t. Lawrence Co. 
Norwood, N. Y. 
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Plays! 
Plays! 


We have the newest and 
most attractive as well as the 
largest assortment of plays in 
the world, as well as the most 
popular plays for girls only. 

Send a two-cent stamp for 
our new catalog describing 
thousands of plays. 

We have just published the Girl Scout 
play, 

“The Taming of Horrors” 


which originally appeared in Toe AmEn- 
1cAN Girt. The price is 30c. per copy. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
28-30 W. 38th St. 
New York City 








PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 
58,000 

Different Plays of all Publishers. 

Assortment in the World. 


25c. to $10 each, 
EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 


Publishers 
11B East 14th St. New York City 


For Boy Fronts. Come Fire Gis a 
For the Home or Sc. 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs 
fe awrel ol Opgsing Choruses an: 
Rec pltations, 
Drills. How to Stage a How to Stage a ree my talogue Free. 


T. 8S. DENISON & ©0., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 87 


Largest 











e cH icaeu 





NEW ENTERTAINMENTS — For your 
Girl Scout troop found in our Help-U 
Catalog, of Plays, Drills, Action, Songs, 
Operettas, etc. We recommend especially 
“The Hidden Name,” a Girl Scout play. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
“The House That Helps” 
Franklin, Ohio 
Also Denver, Colorado, 944 So. Logan St 


ENTERTAIN 


250 Jokes and Riddles, 73 Toasts, 10 Funny 
readings, 11 Parlor Pastimes, Card 
Tricks, 16 Feats Parlor Magic, 3 Mono- 
ogues, 7 Fortune Telling crets, etc.; 
All for 10c. coin. 

CURTIS BROS. 


D-3329 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 


ICLASs_PIN S] 
FREE CAT. EiS5 Ano MUMOER Im CLASS 


Either pin illustrated made with any 3 le*ters 


and 2 fi-nres, one cr two cclorsenamel. Silv-r 
plate, £02 ex.,€2.°9 doz. Sterling s'lver, 4.0 
oa., $4.00 doz. V"-"to for new estalog. 
: BrSTIAN BaCS. C9. 
> 396 Bastian £:.3. Rochester, &. Y. deer 































Sweet as Honey. 
you're selling something. Sell 
also. It’s ifferent. Sell for 
Scouts, yo or ot a Energy 
is all you need. _ I'll trust you with a 
supply and we'll divide’ profit after- 

ward. hen, you'll keep on selling. 
It's great. 

MARY M. HOPKINS 


But it’s not. If 








New Market Maryland 


PINS AND RINGS 
FOR GIRL SCOUT CLUBS 
Made to order from special designs in geld, 
sterling and plate. 
Send for catalog. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
1 Bruce St., NORTH ATTLEBORO, Mass. 
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Manufacturers since 1869 of 


Neckerchiefs 

Middy Squares 

Middy Ties 

Windsor Ties 
for camps and schools in many 
colors and qualities including 
the best silk and mercerized 
cotton grades. 


These may be purchased from 
The Girl Scout Supply Dept. 


(See Price List) 


Contracts solicited. 


STANTON BROTHERS 


105-107 Fifth Ave. New York City 








Girl Scouts 
Listen 


HEN in Scranton, remember we 

are sole agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. We are serving Girl Scouts 
just as we have been serving your brother 
Boy Scouts for years and years. 


SAMTER BROS. CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
A nenerenneeninetehienneen tapered 


Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


WE want you to know that this store 
is official headquarters for Wash- 
ngton, and when you come in for Scou; 


Apparel or equipment, you will find a 
royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co, 








7th St., at F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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FEA TURES— 


y, The HOOK makes them stay put. 

The REINFORCEMENT defies wear. 

The FULL SHAPE insures perfect fit 

These are Lockhart features. 

‘America’s Pioneer Spiral Put- 

ee.”” Smart, Comfortable, Ef- 

ficient. Ask for the Lockhar! 

in the Small or Large Size. At your Scout 
Dealer or write 


L.S.P., inc., 195 Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Standardfor Military andSportWea 





A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES and HEARS 


Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 


and 
We Will Improve Them 
The Guide to Nature 


Subscription $1.50 per year. 
Sample Copy 15¢. 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 


ArcAdiA 
SOUND BEACH CONNECTICUT 








At GIMBELS 
Philadelphia 
Girl Scouts Will Find 


—Uniforms and Equipment of 
all kinds, for one girl or for an 
entire Troop. And a prompt 
and helpful Service — a Girl 
Scout Lieutenant is in charge 
who will take a personal inter- 
est in your particular require- 
ments. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
Scout Service 


Philadelphia 














WELLESLEY, MASS. 


Christmas was in the air, and the 
spirit of making other people happy, 
had taken hold of the Wellesley troop 
of scouts. We ourselves had enjoyed 
a very happy Christmas and now it 
was our turn to share with the less 
fortunate children of our town the 
many blessings and gifts, which had 
so unselfishly been given us. 


Tuesday, December 28th, 1920, 
was the day set for our party. Early 
that morning Scouts were busy trim- 
ming the tree, and helping to arrange 
the presents, while still others were 
at home preparing the refreshments 
that were to be served. 


At half past two the scouts ap- 
peared in uniform. We stood at at- 
tention, and as our guests arrived, 
gave them a hearty salute. Then the 
fun began. One scout did two dainty 
dances and also a clown dance, which 
amused the audience. Two other 
scouts did a very picturesque Russian 
dance, and others spoke pieces. As 
the last dance was finished a jingling 
of bells was heard and who should 
appear upon the scenes but old Santa 
himself with his dog, Towser. The 
latter was a surprise for in the stories 
written about Santa, Towser is not 
often mentioned. Santa put Towser 
through all his tricks which greatly 
amused the audiences. 


It was now growing late, so the 
presents were distributed. Santa, 
with the help of Towser gave out the 
gifts, and with a squeal of delight 
each child reached for her present as 
her name was called. Our little 
adopted child, Baby Jean, who was 
our dearest guest, received many gifts 
over which she was very happy. Each 
guest received from the troop a love- 
ly woolen cap and scarf and also two 
bags of candy. * 








PASS YOUR SEWING TEST BY 


Making Your Own Uniforms at Home and—Save Money 








Size 10 
Long Coat ....... $2.75 
Short Coat & Skirt 3.75 
Skirts, Extra 1.50 
Bloomers 1.50 








With our “Ready to Sew” garments any Girl Scout can make her own uniform in a 
“Jiffy” and have one that fits better, looks better and is better. 
trated charts and complete instruction with each garment. 


Prices of Ready To Sew Uniforms 


12 14 16 18 
$2.75 $2.75 $2.75 $2.75 
3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 


lapels are given FREE 








Material all cut out. Illus- 
38 40 42 
$3.25 $3.25 $3.25 
4.25 4.25 4.25 t 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
1.50 1.50 1.50 


With each ready to sew garment the necessary buttons and G. S. 


Manufactured by M. M. Anderson, Jamaica, N. Y. 


ON SALE AT GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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GIRL SCOUT UNIFORMS 


KHAKI HAT 
$1.50 

Approx. 
head 
measurement Size 
Ey Mlk . didancsasvschaccecanel 6% 
Se ' nsssascioeeannenesided 6% 
BENG  lnbsttncvesdrcctapacnnen 7 
22 WF phccnndgensisusastatall 7% 
© dacesiasssrieassenene 7% 
Be cdccnnresenemaonane 7% 
Pi.  <ssscennsencceteueehe 7% 
I  keenessunesinctancnenn 7% 
Se dantectcctsccncncccsen 7% 
We cbsevdunsateubacsccene 7% 
Wee iseksansscerecsaesmeon a 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
Hats are not returnable. Be sure 
to give correct size when ordering. 





























LONG COAT SHORT COAT AND 
Reapy Mapr SKIRT SUIT 
Size 10 to 18.......... $3.50 Reapy Mabe 
Size 38 to 42.......... 4.00 Size 10 to 18.......... $4.50 
Size 88 to 42.......... 5.00 
Reavy To Sew Reapy to Sew 
ae 2.75 Stas 20 Go 18..........% 3.75 
ast SS 00 @.....06580 3.25 RAINCOAT RAIN CAPE errr 4.25 
irl Sizes 6 to 16 $7.00 
Girl Sizes 6 to 1€ $6.00 ar tow 15 . 
Juniors 15 to 19 8.00 ys Rep rane 10.50 
Official Price List of Flags 
Notice: Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 
AMERICAN FLAGS TROOP FLAGS 
—— MATERIAL Price 
eo oe eae Parce Paice vos 
ES EE os ccna kena aeeiaasaneaewsawen 4.50 S1zE MATERIAL Each Lerrerinc 
8x5 ft., 8% inches, U. S. Gov. Size........... 4.50 
22x36 in. Cotton and Wool..... 50 1 : 
TROOP PENNANTS x36 in otton and Wool $2 Oc px - letter 
tenwet att wir Gene te $1.50 SUE WE ccacccacscescces 635 lic“ “ 
_ So geen ataataata . 3x5 ft. Cotton amd Wool..... 5.00 150“ “ 
STAFFS ee ce 735 ic“ * 
” ‘ee Mey 4x6 ft. Wool ..............+. 9.10 20c“ “ 
in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle.............. 4.90 : 
1 in x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear............... 3.40 Semaphore Flags, per pair ............ -seeeees T5e 
WE I we onccacdaccasSeacasesGcacaaenand 2.50 Se Ce I init St ncukaveneduskacsnwed each, 6@c 


For Equipment Price List see pages 2 and 3. 
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Girl Scout Sweaters 


ALL WOOL, CLOSELY KNITTED 
Color—Olive Drab 
SLIP-ON MODEL 
Sizes 34 to 38 
Larger sizes (to order) 
SWEATER COAT 


I I aici $7.50 
Larger sizes (to order) 





Official Outdoor Uniforms 


Middy, sizes 10 to 42 
Skirt (R. M.), sizes 10 to 18 
| | aaomererre . 


Bloomers, sizes 10 to 42 
(Made of Official Girl Scout Khaki) 


(Please Order by Size) 


Full price list on pages 2 and 3. 





National Supply Department 
(GIRL SCOUTS) 
189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


























